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EDITORIAL 


The Bach Competition 


The competition for the best essay on ‘‘ What Bach 
gives me that other music does not” brought in a 
remarkably high level of entries from all over the 
world and from all kinds of people. I venture to 
doubt if a competition like this in a literary paper on, 
let us say, ““ What the poetry of Shelley gives me 
that other poetry does not give’ could have brought 
by the same post an essay from a motion-picture 
advertisement-writer in Chicago sent by the 20th 
Century Express and Air Mail and another from a 
boy at Eton College, not to mention an admirable 
effort written in Italian from Milan, and an equally 
admirable effort from Holland written in English. 


| have had the usual hard task of deciding on the 
winner, but finally I have decided to award the prize 
to Mr. W. Victor Maysey, of 389 Shaftmoor Lane, 
Hall Green, Birmingham 11, whose thoughtful and 
illuminating little essay is printed on another page. 
The runner-up is Mr. Humphrey Baker, of Cherry 
Wood, Woldinghan, Surrey, whose essay is also printed 
in full. 


Will the winner, Mr. Maysey, write to the London 
Editor and choose an album, and will Mr. Baker ask 
for any two records he would like as a consolation 
prize ? I do not think I need comment on either of the 
winning essays: their easy exposition of the subject 
without waste of words is sufficiently obvious. 


Mr. P. L. Gillingham of Oriel College, Oxford, sent 
a good essay which I should like to print in full, but 
I fear space forbids. One statement he made which 
I must contest was that “the two most profound 
expressions of religious conviction ever penned in 
music” are Handel’s Messiah and Bach’s Mass in 
B minor. 1 would agree that the B minor Mass is a 
profound expression of religious conviction, although 
as a musical expression of the liturgical and spiritual 
significance of the Mass it does not seem to me worthy 
to be mentioned in the same breath as the sublime 
Masses of Palestrina, and I should have said that 
Ag 


Bach’s religious conviction was much more perfectly 
expressed in the St. Matthew’s Passion. 1 suppose 
one must accept Handel’s religious conviction, but I 
cannot discover in the Messiah any expression of it. 
I do not feel that if the Messiah were called ‘‘ The 
Trojan War” or ‘“ Jupiter’ we should feel the least 
inappropriateness in the music, which is surely the 
expression of eighteenth-century virility rather than 
of any peculiarly religious emotion or conviction. 
Of course, the words are so familiar to English people 
that it may seem almost profane to assert that the 
Messiah could be called ‘“‘ Jupiter,” but I am fairly 
positive that if the Messiah were sung in an unknown 
language and heard for the first time not one listener 
in a hundred could recognise it immediately as an 
expression of religious conviction. 

Mr. A. Cramwinckel of 17 Kievitlaan, Eindhoven, 
Holland, sent a charming essay and, in a letter to me, 
he called my attention to ‘“‘ our marvellous oboe-player, 
Jaap Stotjin of The Hague,” and: begged the influence 
of THE GRAMOPHONE to persuade one of the big 
recording companies to have him record one of the 
great oboe concertos of Haydn or one of the oboe 
concertos of Handel. Jaap Stotjin has made a few 
recordings for Columbia to accompany his wife 
Madame Stotjin-Molenaar, the soprano, in songs of 
Bach; but I do not recall that these records were 
ever issued in England. I think that Mr. Cramwinckel’s 
suggestion is valuable, and I hope it will catch the 
eye of one of the recording enthusiasts. 


A delightful essay came from Miss Sylvia Barrett, 
of 37 Springfield Road, St. John’s Wood, and she 
made one very good point when she said that Bach’s 
music was like Wordsworth’s poetry, ‘ emotion 
recollected in tranquillity.” She goes on to observe 
that even Mozart “has not taken time to think out 
his present mood and master the emotion.” It is a 
good point, particularly in an essay on the exceptional 
appeal of Bach, but I thought Miss Barrett was 
inclined to spoil her argument when she went on to 
cite Tchaikovsky as ‘‘ a composer who excels in the 
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portrayal of present moods.” I can see that 
Tchaikovsky is the perfect antithesis of Bach, but to 
my mind he is equally the antithesis of Mozart, and 
I refuse to accept Mozart as a musical journalist. Still, 
it is a capital debating point and Miss Barrett might 
easily make a good case of it. Incidentally, she 
rebukes me for my insinuation that men appreciate 
the gramophone better than women, and, for that 
matter, music through any medium of expression ; 
but I shall retort that out of some sixty or seventy 
essays there is only one other feminine competitor 
besides herself, and I stick to my contention that I 
should expect more musical appreciation from the 
average man than from the average woman. I 
believe I have pointed out before that I cannot find 
any instance of a great composer getting his music 
from his mother’s side, whereas in all the other arts 
most of the great exponents of them have derived their 
genius from the maternal side. 
the great men of action had great mothers but often 
insignificant fathers. 


Mr. Gill of Wallasey, Cheshire, in the course of a 
thoughtful essay seemed to misunderstand my allusion 
to polyphony. I was not making any distinction 
between polyphony and Bach, but between the Bach 
who excited the Promenade audiences to such 
enthusiasm and another and, as it seems to me, 
greater Bach who did not. 


Several competitors insisted that Palestrina’s music 
was too celestial and remote to be considered the 
greatest religious music ever written, but I can hardly 
argue that question without introducing the Catholic 
approach and the Protestant approach to religion, 
which no reader will expect me to do in these 
pages. 

A good contrast between Bach and Palestrina was 
drawn by Mr. W. Duck of Sutton Coldfield, Warwick- 
shire, who observed “that Bach was grave but not 
spiritual in the same sense as Palestrina.” 


I congratulate Mr. Piero Mosconi of Milan on his 
beautifully written essay. He says of Palestrina 
“& forse pit grande di Bach, ma @ troppo astratto, 
troppo al di 14 dai limiti della comune comprensione 
umana: a lui, alla perfetta comprensione di tutta 
la sua opera si pud arrivare solo quando si ha una 
lunga esperienza musicale : ‘egli 6 meno immediato e 
percid meno accessibile ai pit.” 


“* Palestrina is perhaps greater than Bach, but he is 
too abstract, too far beyond the bounds of ordinary 
human understanding : one can only achieve a perfect 
understanding of all his work after a long musical 
experience,” 


Mr. Mosconi goes on to say that Handel is more 
superficial and worldly than Bach and that he wrote 
so much for contemporary taste that he has almost 
nothing to say for us. I agree absolutely ; but after 
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that I feel we must have an essay from the Handel 
enthusiasts, and I suggest as a wide subject for dis- 
cussion an essay of not more than eight hundred 
words on “ Has Oratorio flourished in England at the 
expense of Opera ? And if so, why ?” 


To readers in the British Isles, the winner to choose 
either a complete oratorio or a complete opera. This 
is a handsome prize, so I hope there will be a large 
entry! Essays should reach me at Suidheachan, Isle 
of Barra, Outer Hebrides, by June 10th. 


To Overseas readers I will offer a prize of records 
to the value of £3 (three pounds), winner’s choice. 
These to be ordered through any dealer who advertises 
in THe GramopHone. Closing date July 415th. 
Coupon on page xvii must be attached to all 
entries. 


Mr. G. T. Cuming of Eton College expressed his 
meaning with extreme lucidity when he wrote of Bach 
that “‘ his human heartfelt emotion is far removed 
from the impersonal, transcendent feeling of Palestrina. 
Bach interprets man’s feelings in the presence of 
God, while Palestrina’s music mirrors a_ celestial 
existence untroubled by emotion.” I think Mr. Cuming 
should have added “‘ human” before emotion; for it 
is arguable that Palestrina’s music is the most sublime 
expression of emotion ever uttered by mortality, of 
an emotion which transcends mortality and reveals 
eternity. Let me put it this way. The music of 
Palestrina is a proof to me that God exists: the music 
of Bach would not prove to me that God existed without 


the music of Palestrina. 


A competitor from Kelvinside Gardens, Glasgow, 
suggests that there is evidence I did not so much as 
glance at his essay in the last competition. I do not 
know what the evidence could be, and unfortunately 
I cannot ask him because he has left out his name. 
He also says he remembers my acting in Glasgow 
many years ago, which is a remarkable feat of memory 
because I never did act in Glasgow. This anonymous 
competitor made one very good point when he said 
that we require the ‘‘ German organ not the glorified 
harmonium of the French to give the tone vibrato.” 


Mr. A. Creasey of Fratton, Portsmouth, sent an 
entertaining dialogue between Berlioz, Terpander and 
Bach in Elysium, which I am suggesting the London 
Editor should print. In his letter to me Mr. Creasey 
says : 


““T haven’t seen a single honest review of Walton’s 
symphony. Music critics can always tell you why 
Beethoven’s No. 5 is a masterpiece, but they sit on 
the fence when a new work appears and hedge (if 
one can hedge sitting on a fence). Usually they plead 
(rightly) that no one can judge from a single perform- 
ance. Well! Here’s a recorded work they can play 
over and over again until the neighbours seek an 
injunction. If they have any canon or standard at 
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all, why do not they give us an unequivocal opinion 
on the greatness or littleness of this work instead of 
poking fun at Charley or exclaiming what a poor lot 
ancient critics were in not acknowledging Mozart and 
Schubert ?” 


I think Mr. Creasey’s complaint is a just one, and 
it ought to be possible, after the enterprise the 
Decca Company has shown in publishing the Walton 
Symphony within a month of its being played in 
its full form, for a definite opinion to be given. I 
can give no more than an impressionist criticism 
and say that the first movement suggests Sibelius 
and that the last movement sometimes suggests 
Tchaikovsky. A literary critic is often driven to 
praise a novel for its readableness, which after all, 
in spite of the high-brows, is one quality a novel 
ought to possess. I might use a barbaric word and 
call this symphony of Walton’s “listenable.” By 
such a word I mean that the time passes pleasantly 
in listening to it, but that there is no reason to suppose 
it is an original masterpiece, or any reason to suppose 
that twenty years hence it will wear an unmistakably 
Waltonian air. Whatever the opinion one may hold 
of Elgar’s two symphonies, it would be difficult to 
attribute them to any composer except Elgar. This is 
my impressionistic judgment of Walton’s symphony 
after two or three playings. 

Mr. Creasey grumbles at me for not seeing that 
translations are published in THE GRAMOPHONE of the 
“odd scraps from obscure operas, and such things 
as extracts from Berlioz’ Trojans. It sounds as if 
it ought to be very easy to do, and in the earlier 
numbers of THE GRAMOPHONE we did publish every 
month a quantity of translations as a separate slip. 
However, the trouble it gave us was so little appreciated 
by our readers that at last we abandoned the habit. 
For a long time I used to beg the recording companies 
to publish translations with every vocal record they 
issued in a foreign language. However, we discovered 
that there were such difficulties over copyright and one 
thing and another that it had never become a rule. 
Copyright was often our stumbling-block too. I agree 
absolutely with what Mr. Creasey says, but the 
difficulties of publishing such translations consistently 
and regularly are really insuperable, and I fear that 
after years of struggling I have accepted defeat. 
Perhaps nowadays, when comparatively few vocal 
records appear, an attempt might be made again. 


I put it up to the London Editor to devise a scheme. 


Long Horns 


Comparisons between the big E.M.G. Mark XB, 
the big E. M. Ginn Expert, and the Cascade with the 
extra large horn leave me more than ever disinclined 
to say which I consider the best. Our correspondent 
Mr. Creasey, who has a jibe at the unwillingness of 
musical critics to commit themselves to a definite 
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opinion about a new composition, will have cause for 
a jibe at me now. In comparing instruments one 
always has to remember that so much depends on the 
room in which they are placed. An instrument which 
may suit my room better than the other two may not 
suit somebody else’s room. I have always maintained 
that the achievement of perfect acoustics in a building 
is in the nature of an architectural fluke, and certainly 
the achievement of a good gramophone room is not 
merely an architectural fluke, but a furnishing fluke as 
well. Of course, a room lined with matchboarding 
is always successful, but few sights become so depress- 
ing over a period of time as matchboarding on the 
walls and ceiling of a room. In any case, one of the 
pleasures of the gramophone is the opportunity it 
affords of listening to music in the comfort of one’s 
intimate surroundings. The Cascade instrument has a 
directness which reminds me of the old Balmain 
Pagoda. The tone is tremendously forward and vocal 
records are superb on it. I have found the best sound- 
box for it so far is the Expert, but the Astra is very 
good too. For orchestral records I prefer the two 
curved horns of the E.M.G. and the Expert, because 
even with the big Cascade horn it is impossible to 
prevent the bass from being dominated by the treble. 
I find that the outsize Expert horn is less forward than 
the original horn I had with the same instrument, and 
I am not yet perfectly convinced that the gain in the 
bass is quite made up for by that slight loss of forward- 
ness. I suggest that Mr. Ginn should consider this 
point and possibly introduce some modification in the 
width of the horn where it starts to curve up from the 
cabinet. In spite of its size, it is an extraordinarily 
pleasant instrument for a small room. It was only 
a week or two ago that we straightened up the warped 
records of the Columbia Trout Quintet, and the 
playing of these records on these two big instruments 
gave me the best example I have yet had of the 
immense superiority of these acoustical long-horns 
which have come in during the last five years. I had 
not played the Trout Quintet since Jethou, but although 
electrical recording had made the double-bass recognis- 
able on the instruments I had there, which included 
a moving-coil electrical affair, I never heard that 
double-bass properly until I heard it on the outsize 
Expert and Mark XB. I fancy it is nearer to the 
double-bass on the Expert than on the Mark XB, but 
whether this is due to a comparative loss of violin 
power on the Expert, I am still left in doubt. In the 
same room I find it practically impossible to choose 
between the two instruments, but listening to both in 
the next room on the other side of an open archway, 
the Mark XB has a slight advantage, and listening from 
a room beyond through another archway, the Mark XB 
has a definite advantage. Criticism like this, however, 
is really beside the point, because I do not suppose 
that any reader of THz GRAMOPHONE is likely to 
choose an instrument for its ability to reach him two 
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rooms away, and his choice will depend on which 
instrument he prefers in the same room. Readers 
overseas who may be pondering buying for themselves 
either an Expert Senior or a Mark XB, or may put 
both names in a hat and leave the decision to chance, 
unless they particularly desire driving power, in which 
case they will choose the E.M.G. rather than the 
Expert ; but whichever they choose they may feel 
secure of having the best acoustical instrument 
obtainable. I may remind readers that these big 
instruments are not the only instruments to be con- 
sidered. The smaller instruments of both E.M.G. and 
E. M. Ginn are all perfectly designed to get the best 
out of records within the scope of their power, and the 
pleasure they give to music-lovers is far beyond what 
can be obtained from any of the ordinary electrical 
instruments all designed to be as far as possible fool- 
proof. The Cascade with its scope offers a purity 
and a directness of reproduction which allows a man 
of modest means and a good ear to feel absolutely 
content. When I listen to other people’s wireless 
I sadly reflect how much we are at the mercy of the 
unmusical. The average person cannot even put on 
the news without distorting the familiar voice of the 
announcer, and his crimes against music are per- 
sistent and violent. 


Once Upon a Time 


I have been much amused this week by turning over 
the pages of a bound volume of the Jllustrated London 
News of the year 1904, and reading the advertisements 
of His Master’s Voice, or as the company then preferred 
to call itself more conspicuously The Gramophone 
and Typewriter Company. These advertisements con- 
sisted largely of testimonials from well-known artists 
to express their surprise at the perfection of the 
reproduction of their voices. There were no testi- 
monials from violinists or pianists apparently at that 
date. I was also amused to find threats against people 
who dared to call talking machines gramophones 
unless those particular talking machines were made 
by The Gramophone and Typewriter Company. The 
public was also warned against buying any gramophone 
needles in paper packets, such needles being bound to 
ruin any records on which they were used. In one 
advertisement there was a proud announcement that 
12,000 records were now available. Another advertise- 
ment began: “‘ You will not be able to hear Madame 
Albani for some time.”’ And then went on to say that 
this was because the great diva was going on tour in 
South Africa, but that thanks to the records she had 
left behind her with The Gramophone and Typewriter 
Company her admirers would be able to hear her after 
all. In another advertisement there was a picture of 
a gramophone specially designed for Madame Melba. 
It was almost as ugly as the contemporary fashions for 
women, a most ridiculous thing like a heavily carved 
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umbrella-stand with a tiny little horn on the top of it. 
Prices ranged from £7 10s. to £25. 


I have to correct a contributor to our February 
number about the origin of the word “ gramophile.” 
I am not proud of the word, but I have to say with 
Touchstone that it is “ an ill-favoured thing, sir, but 
mine own.”’ The word was not invented by Mr. George 
Blake in an article in Tue Gramopuoneg, but by myself 
in an article in the Daily Telegraph in 1920 or 1921, 
I used it as a would-be comic expression for the man 
who enjoyed listening to the gramophone as opposed 
to the “ gramophobe”’ who hated doing so. Had 
I thought that the word would obtain a common 
currency, I should have hesitated before letting loose 
such a barbarous neologism. Actually, it would be 
difficult to invent a good word now. The original 
word for the instrument which recorded sound was 
‘“‘ phonograph,” just as good a word as “ cinemato- 
graph’ for the recording of movement. ‘“‘ Phono- 
graph,” however, was a _ proprietary title, and 
““ gramophone,” a barbaric misuse of Greek, was 
invented to dodge a copyright and establish another 
copyright. That led to the Columbia Company per- 
petrating a further barbarism and a still greater 
wrong to Greek by introducing the word “ grapho- 
phone.” Gradually the Gramophone Company 
realised that it was to their advantage for gramophone 
to become a generic term, but even when we started 
THE GramopHone I had to ask the formal consent of 
the company to use the word, and I suppose, strictly 
speaking, it is still a proprietary word. If I had known 
that ‘‘ gramophile ’’ was going to enter the language, 
I should have registered that as a proprietary word 
only to be used by myself, and that would have meant 
never. I have already commented on the tendency of 
our readers to spell gramophone as “ gramaphone,” 
which suggests that they pronounce it that way. On 
the other hand, although nearly everybody I know 
pronounces cinematograph as ‘“‘ cinemetograph,” 
thanks to the fact that cinema has become the 
recognised abbreviation, “ cinematograph”’ gets spelt 
correctly. 


Recent Records 


The H.M.V. recording of Strauss’s Also Sprach 
Zarathustra on four and a half discs by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra under Koussevitzky is as trium- 
phant an example of orchestral recording as we have 
yet had, and my enjoyment of it has been so great that 
at the moment I am willing to throw overboard 
Tul Eulenspiegel, Don Juan and Don Quizote if | am 
allowed to keep Tod Und Verklarung and Heldenleben 
as well. However, I dare say that is only a temporary 
mood due to this magnificent recording, because my 
old records of Also Sprach Zarathustra were never great 
favourites. The programme which W. R. A. s0 
amusingly set out in his review does less than justice 
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to Nietzsche’s book, which, although five-sixths of it 
may be the turgid rubbish of a madman, does contain 
here and there some of the most profound utterances 
of human wisdom which it would have taken a 
Beethoven to express in music. I agree with W. R. A. 
that nobody’s enjoyment or understanding of Strauss’s 
tone-poem is likely to be helped by the programme. 
It is much better to sit down and listen to a glorious 
row threaded through with golden strands of exquisite 
melody, and as such I recommend it to readers. 


It is really surprising that we have not had a previous 
recording of Dvorak’s Fourth Symphony, and the 
H.M.V. version played by the Czech Philharmonic 
Orchestra under Talich on five discs deserves to be as 
popular as the New World. It is a succession of 
delightful melodies, all of which are easily appreciated 
at a first hearing, but all of which 
are so simple and charming that I 
doubt if they will grow stale after 
repeated hearings. 

The two Columbia discs of Weber’s 
Concertstiick for piano and orchestra 
played by Casadesus and _ the 
Orchestre Symphonique of Paris 
were most welcome. Modern re- 
cording has made the piano and 
orchestra such an agreeable com- 
bination on the gramophone that 
we cannot have too many examples 
of it, and average wireless repro- 
duction still lags far behind the 
gramophone when any form of 
piano concerto is to be heard. The 
composition throughout is light and 
tuneful, and was thoroughly worth 
recording. But the Columbia re- 
cording of the month is the superb 
performance of the Léner String 
Quartet in the great Beethoven 
A minor Quartet on five discs. I do not wish 
to add anything to what A. R. wrote in his review 
in the March number, which was beautifully expressed 
praise of the music, the performance and the 
recording ; but I should like to rub into people the 
impossibility of getting any music like this over the 
wireless, at any rate with any security. At its best, 
when all conditions are favourable, my H.M.V. set can 
provide me with intense pleasure, but it would be idle 
to pretend that at its best it can give a tenth of the 
pleasure that records like these can give on a first-class 
instrument. Moreover, a quartet like the A Minor 
should be independent of the luck of the programme. 
Music which feeds the soul should be available when the 
soul requires nourishment. There is good news of an 
upward trend in the sale of records, and we may hope 
that this marks the beginning of the return of many to 
their allegiance to the gramophone, for which wireless 
can never be a really satisfactory substitute. Heaven 
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forbid that war should come within the next few years, 
but it may be as well to remind people that if war does 
come wireless is likely to be practically useless as a 
musical medium, and that only those people who are 
building up for themselves now a collection of recorded 
music will be able to face with a measure of equanimity 
the disaster to music that war would mean. 


We have to face the fact that wireless has already 
nearly annihilated vocal records, as anybody who cares 
to compare the review columns of to-day with those of 
a few years ago will easily realise. Nevertheless, a few 
good vocal records still creep out, and among recent 
ones I may call particular attention to a ten-inch 
dark-blue Columbia of Jessica Dragonette singing 
Plaisir D’ Amour on one side and Pergolesi’s Se Tu 
M’ Ami on the other accompanied by the Renaissance 
Quintet. Plaisir D’Amour. gets 
Love’s Joy as a translation for 
it on the label, which just manages 
to wreck the significance of the 
French. It would have been wiser 
to stick to Love’s Pleasure. Gigli 
on a red H.M.V. makes rather a 
mess of Plaisir D’ Amour and not 
much of a success of Massenet’s 
Elégie. Tauber has not gone on 
with his Schumann on Parlophone- 
Odeon records, but no doubt he is 
wise to keep in with his huge public 
in the usual agreeable sentimental 
trifles. I do hope, however, we 
shall soon get some more lieder from 
him. (Since writing this I have had 
a note from Parlophone that he 
has just recorded Plaisir D’ Amour, 
which I asked for last month. A 
curious and delightful coincidence. 
The record has not reached me 
yet.) I was impressed by the 
voice of Joan Cross singing in English “ They Call 
Me Mimi” and “One Fine Day” from Madame 
Butterfly on a twelve-inch plum H.M.V., and | am 
not easily impressed by operatic arias in English. 
I hope we shall have some more records from her. 
Casta Diva is such a lovely aria that in its beauty 
one almost forgets the singer. Inez Souez, who sings 
it on a red twelve-inch H.M.V., sings it well, but 
not quite well enough, even for these low standard 
days. I have not yet managed to dig out my 
Boninsegna record of this on an old light-blue 
Columbia disc, but that was the Casta Diva for the 
gramophone. 

It has suddenly occurred to me that Birmingham 
has won both my last two competitions. If West 
Bromwich Albion or Aston Villa go down into the 
second division, all will not be lost. 

Compton MACKENZIE. 
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COVENT GARDEN PROSPECT FOR 1936 


by CEDRIC WALLIS 


F it lives up to its preliminary announcement, the 1936 
Grand Season promises to be an unusually interesting one. 
If not exactly startling, the repertoire is more extended than 
in several past seasons. In addition to the indispensable 
performances of Der Ring des Nibelungen and Die Meister- 
singer, we are to hear Wagner’s Parsifal and Tristan und 
Isolde and Strauss’ Der Rosenkavalier, a good selection of 
heavy musical artillery. On the lighter side, first place must 
be reserved for a promised revival of Don Giovanni, followed 
up by Aida and Louise. More usually, we are also to have 
Tosca and Rigoletto, but Les Contes d’ Hoffmann seems a 
strange choice for a Grand Season in this year of grace 1936. 
Is it, perhaps, an endeavour to follow up the success of 
Die Fledermaus a few seasons ago? 
Perhaps, on the whole, the singers seem 
likely to arouse more anticipation than 
thé works in which they are billed to 
appear. Their names certainly provide 
more novelty. Covent Garden is to 
make yet another attempt to find a 
worthy successor to Frida Leider for the 
heroic Wagnerian parts. ‘This season’s 
candidate is Kirsten Flagstad, a Nor- 
wegian soprano whose artistic home is 
the opera at Oslo. Nothing much had 
been heard of Madame Flagstad until 
the #2 .xer of 1934, when she sang 


Siegl.ace at Bayreuth, scoring a success 
which secured her an engagement at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York, 


in place of Frida Leider, whose contract, 
for some reason or other, fell through. 
Making her debut as Sieglinde, Flagstad 
sang also the three Briinnhildes, Isolde, 
Elsa, Elisabeth in Tannhduser, and 
Kundry at the Metropolitan. She was 
the sensation of the season and the 
Covent Garden syndicate is to be con- 
gratulated on securing her so soon for 
London. During the present Metropolitan season Madame 
Flagstad is to appear as Norma, her first Italian part. In 
London we may hope to hear her as Sieglinde, the Briinnhildes, 
Isolde and Kundry, but it is her Briinnhilde that will arouse 
most expectation. We badly need another hardy perennial 
for the annual Ring Cycles. We have from time to time, 
since the war, heard Kappel, Larsen-Todsen, Ohms, Julia 
Lippe, Austral, Easton, and, last season, Konetzni, but only 
Leider seems to stay the course, and though she is still singing 
almost as well as ever, she cannot be expected to go on 
indefinitely. Let us hope that Kirsten Flagstad will prove 
to be the Briinnhilde for whom we have been waiting. 

Another interesting engagement is that of Tiana Lemnitz, 
a@ soprano who comes to us from the Berlin opera. She is 
already known to us in England by means of an excellent 
Decca-Polydor record of two airs from Weber’s Freischiitz. 
From this she appears to possess a rich, full voice and a very 
complete technical command. Madame Lemnitz has recently 
made a big success in Berlin as Oktavian in a newly-studied 
production of Der Rosenkavalier, and it may well be that we, 
too, shall hear her in that part, for which the dark, sympathetic 
quality of her voice would eminently suit her. 

Ludwig Weber, a splendid bass from the Munich opera, is 
another newcomer who should be assured of a favourable 
reception here. This singer’s voice is a magnificently resonant 
instrument, and, what is more unusual still in a bass, it is 
perfectly controlled. I see that I wrote of one of his 1934 
performances at Munich: ‘“‘ Weber sang magnificently as 
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Gurnemanz, who, for the first time, entirely failed to be a 
bore.” Those who know their Parsifal will agree that this is 
no mean feat, and I think London will endorse that opinion, 
when it has heard for itself. 

It will be a pleasure to hear that versatile artist Elisabeth 
Rethberg again this year, whose solitary Mimi in 1934, after 
an absence of nine years, was the prelude to a busy and varied 
1935 season, during which she appeared in works by Italian, 
German, Russian and Czech composers ! 
lovely voice will have recovered from a certain hardness above 
the stave which manifested itself last season. One hopes also 
in 1936 to renew acquaintance with Rethberg’s Aida, which 
we have not heard since 1925, when it was an incomparuably 
beautiful performance. We may also 
hear her as Eva, Sieglinde and Tosca— 
and why not Donna Elvira in Don 
Giovanni? 

To me, another most exciting re- 
appearance will be that of Giacomo 
Lauri-Volpi. I have never been able to 
understand why this fine tenor was so 
coldly received by the Press when he 
appeared about ten years ago in Andrea 
Chenier at Covent Garden. Certainly 
I did not hear him sing here, but I heard 
him in Paris about the same time, and 
he still remains supreme in my memory 
for golden quality and overwhelming 
quantity of tone. It is true that the 
Paris Theatre (the Gaité-Lyrique) was 
a comparatively small one, but even in 
the vaster spaces of the Royal Opera 
I cannot see how he could fail so entirely 
to make his mark. Volpi’s_ records, 
strangely enough, are only shadows of 
the living voice. In the flesh he impressed 
me far more than Gigli has ever done, 
but that is, of course, on the showing of 
ten years ago. Will he be as good in 1936! 

Rumour says that Grace Moore will sing Louise. It will 
be illuminating to hear how this rather over-capitalised artist 
deals with a less hackneyed part than that of Mimi. Louise 
in itself will be an interesting revival and it may discover for 
Miss Moore the sound artistic level to which she should be 
entitled when all the film-star nonsense has died down. Lily 
Pons is the fancied Gilda for Rigoletto, and here again we 
should gain a wider view of the true capacity of a singer who 
seems to have made a larger splash than is quite warranted 
by the size of her artistic pebble. We must grant a pretty 
voice and an engaging personality, but Gilda should show us 
whether or no this singer’s method is quite such a box of 
tricks as her Rosina of last season seemed to indicate. 

No contralto is yet announced for the season, but it is to be 
hoped that those in authority will do their utmost to secure 
Margarethe Klose and Karin Branzell, both of whom did such 
excellent work last year. Madame Branzell, especially, 
would be sure of a warm welcome. Wagner apart, what an 
Amneris she would be, with her splendid, deep voice—for once 
a true contralto! Failing Branzell, why not Sigrid Onegin! 
She sang a magnificent Ortrud at Zurich, only last September. 
Is Zurich to outbid London? Der Rosenkavalier and Don 
Giovanni call loudly for the re-engagement of Elisabeth 
Schumann. Within her own sphere she is still without 4 
rival and too many casts have already been spoiled for the 
lack of her. But speculation must give way to space and 
forecasts to actuality. On paper, at least, it looks like being 
a very good season indeed. 
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N the autumn of 1923 Luisa Tetrazzini made her 
“farewell”? appearance in this country at the 
Albert Hall, London. This was followed by an 
extensive tour throughout the kingdom. There were 
large audiences at these concerts and she was given an 
enthusiastic welcome, which showed that the great 
singer had not been forgotten, although she had not 
appeared in Britain for ten years. During this tour I 
had the pleasure of meeting 
Madame Tetrazzini and of 
discussing with her the 
recording side of her life. I 
was accused of making her 
sad by reviving memories 
of many of the famous 
artistes on the operatic 
stage. Among the names 
mentioned were Caruso, 
Bonci, De Lucia and 
Francesco Marconi. Bonci 
is now the sole survivor of 
this quartet of famous tenors 
and has been singing in 
public quite recently. An 
electric record made by him 
appeared in the Columbia 
Catalogue in 1927, but 
bas now been withdrawn. 
Tetrazzini held in very high 
esteem Marconi, who never 
appeared in opera in this 
country and did not please 
the American public on his 
appearance in Otello in New 
York in 1887. He did not 
sing there again. There is 
still one of his records 
in the H.M.V. Historical 
Catalogue, but at one time 
in the Continental catalogues. 


Luisa Tetrazzini was born in Florence on June 29th, 
1871, of musical parents. She had two sisters, Vera 
and Eva, her seniors by four and nine years respectively. 
It is on record that Luisa’s ambition from the age of 
five years was to become a second Patti, after hearing 
her father talk about the “‘ Queen of Song.”’ Eva had 
to go through four years of hard study and incessant 
practice before being appointed chief soprano in the 
Royal Opera House, Madrid, but Luisa claims to have 
accomplished all this in a single year without effort. 
Her musical education was in the hands of Ceccherini 


there were many more 
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at the Liceo Musicale in Florence, as also that of her 
sister Eva, who was married to Cleofonte Campanini, 
the famous opera conductor, who was for some years 
at Covent Garden. His elder brother was Italo 
Campanini, the famous tenor of late Victorian days. 
One of her favourite réles in those days was Inez 
in the now seldom performed opera L’ Africana, by 
Meyerbeer, and her opportunity came when attending 
a Sunday evening perform- 
ance of this opera at the 
Teatro Pagliano, now the 
Teatro Verdi in Florence. 
Just as the performance was 
about to begin the conductor 
announced that the great 
prima donna appearing in 
the part of Inez had sud- 
denly fallen ill and the per- 
formance would be cancelled. 
Tetrazzini jumped up and 
rushed to the conductor, 
offered to sing the part, 
which she knew well, but 
he would not take the risk 
of a performance without 
rehearsals, so it was post- 
poned for a few days. 

The actual debut was a 
tremendous success and 
shortly afterwards she 
appeared in Rome for a 
short season. After this 
she accepted an offer to 
appear at the Opera 
House, Buenos Aires, as 
principal soprano. Shortly 
afterwards she organised and 
managed her own opera 
company, which toured South America with great 
success, and for years her appearances were mainly 
in South America and Mexico, with several seasons in 
Russia, Spain and Portugal, although she remained 
unknown in Great Britain and the United States until 
1907. 

Offers had been made to Tetrazzini several times to 
sing at Covent Garden, but she relates that the salary 
offered was so small that it was not sufficient to tempt 
her to cancel any of her engagements. It was not until 
early in 1907 that her brother-in-law, Signor Campanini, 
who was conducting at Covent Garden, mentioned her 
name once more to Mr. Higgins, the director. As a 
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result she was engaged for ten performances at £120 
a performance for the experimental autumn season of 
Italian opera in 1907. 


Saturday evening, November 2nd, 1907, came, and 
with ita typical London fog. The opera was La Traviata, 
with Carpi and Sammarco in the cast, and the conductor 
was Panizza. The season had started badly, and the 
combination of fog and the debut of an unknown singer 
found the house less than half full: the takings hardly 
amounted to the amount of her fee and the atmosphere 
was depressing. Few who were present that evening 
will ever forget the wild enthusiasm at the fall of the 
curtain on the first act. People rushed out in the 
interval to send messages and telephone their friends, 
so that towards the end of the performance the audience 
was much bigger. Seldom have such scenes of enthu- 
siasm been witnessed in the austere walls of Covent 
Garden as took place on that night. 


A North American debut took place at the Man- 
hattan Opera House, New York, on January 15th, 
1908, in La Traviata. After a successful season the 
Tetrazzini craze set in and lasted many years, and 
wherever the famous singer went she was welcomed 
enthusiastically. She afterwards appeared regularly 
on the operatic stage as Rosina, Marguerite de Valois 
(Les Huguenots), Leila (Pécheurs des Perles), Amanina 
(La Sonnambula), Gilda, Dinorah and Lakmé. In 


more recent years her appearances have been confined 
to the concert platform, and she has frequently toured 
this country as an international celebrity artiste. 


Tetrazzini’s first efforts in recording were on an 
old-fashioned cylinder machine made at her home 
during a party, but these were not for commercial 


purposes. About 1903 or 1904 she made a series of 
ten-inch records for a small Italian company which 
shortly afterwards merged with the Italian Zonophone 
Company. The company kept the records on its lists 
for a time for issue in Italy only, and all trace of them 
has now been lost. The Italian Gramophone Company 
has been unable to find any details of them, although 
an extensive search was made. The lack of contem- 
porary catalogues does not permit of any details being 
given, but they were of operatic numbers with piano 
accompaniment by Signor Campanini. A copy of 
“Una Voce” from the Barber of Seville turned up 
in America about two years ago, but it will be news to 
most collectors that any Tetrazzini records were made 
at this period, and Tetrazzini herself had quite 
forgotten all about them until I mentioned this 
10-inch record turning up in America, but as she did 
not take them seriously and they were not on sale for 
long they had quite slipped her memory. 


On the morning following the sensational Covent 
Garden debut, Mr. Gaisberg, the genial impresario 
of the Gramophone Company, called on Tetrazzini 
at her hotel, and she signed a contract and became 
an exclusive H.M.V. artiste. 
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Her first short visit to London did not permit a visit 
to the recording studios, and her first records were not 
made until 1908, during her second visit to London, 
The first series was made with orchestra under the 
direction of the late Percy Pitt, and Tetrazzini tells 
me that at the end of each session, when two or three 
numbers with orchestra were made, she recorded several 
numbers with piano. Among these will be found the 
exquisite Aprile and Serenata by Tosti. When these 
records were made Tetrazzini had been at the top of 
her profession for thirteen years, but the voice had still 
the freshness of a young singer, and the records showed 
off her brilliant coloratura work. 


It is a great pity she did not come to this country 
earlier and make a series of records in the 1904-05 
period, when the voice on the records sounded much 
more forward. Many of the records were remade in 
New York between 1911 and 1914, and these gradually 
replaced the originals in the catalogue, but in many 
instances the older ones are to be preferred for a more 
natural reproduction of the voice, although the 
accompaniment in the later records showed a great 
improvement. 


The first issues of the records came out just before 
the company changed from the pre-dog label to the 
type later in use, and there was such a demand for 
records that they were for several years the best sellers, 
and no collection of records was complete without 
several Tetrazzini numbers. It is, therefore, not 
surprising that a great number of these records have 
survived. 


It is very difficult to express an opinion as to the 
best record in the series, and Tetrazzini herself could 
not give me any idea as to which she preferred, although 
she definitely states that No. 2-053072, Puritani, 
Vieni diletto, is a record which does not appeal to her 
at all. The second T'raviata, Ah, fors’ é lui, No. DB531, 
which is still on the list, is not nearly as brilliant as the 
original issue, and it is difficult to understand why 
it has been issued, as the singer makes a very bad 
slip. 

Eva never reached the dizzy heights that Luisa did, 
but I have been able to trace one record of hers under 
the label Phonodise Mondial: a duet by Eva 
Tetrazzini and Giuseppe Acerbi, the Un di felice from 
La Traviata. The copy I heard was a very bad one and 
it was not possible to judge the voice, but there was 
no suggestion of a similarity between the sisters. 


The list given on page 489 is the result of much research 
and is, so far as I know, complete as regards issues in 
this country, but it has not been possible to trace 
them in the U.S.A., as re-recordings of titles were placed 
in the catalogue under the old numbers. 

Thanks are due to Geoffrey L. Lyon, Esq., of New 


York, without whose help and patient research the 
Victor numbers would not have been complete. 
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THE BAGPIPE AT HOME AND ABROAD 


by RODNEY GALLOP 


HE composition by King Edward VIII, when Prince of 
Wales, of a slow march for the Scottish pipes called 
Mallorca, recently recorded on Columbia DB1515, may help 
to revive the popularity of the bagpipes. Many Scotsmen, 
no doubt, will protest that it needs no such fillip, and so far as 


Scotland is concerned they may well be right. Not only the’ 


Scottish pipes but the Irish and the Northumbrian small- 
pipes are played to-day with as much skill and vigour as ever 
they were, for those who have inherited the tradition of the 
pipes are no shorter in wind than in memory. 

But considering the world as a whole, and Europe in 
particular, there is no denying that the popularity of the 
bagpipes has greatly declined since, say, three hundred years 
ago, so much so that it is 
seldom realised to-day how 
general was once their use. 

The bagpipe, much as we 
may hate to admit it, was not 
a Scottish nor even a Celtic 
invention. It first saw the 
light, so far as we can tell 
for certain, in Western Asia. 
It must have been known in 
ancient Persia, for a bagpiper 
is portrayed in a bas-relief 
on the areh at Kermanshah. 
Professor Garstang dates from 
1000 B.c. a Hittite slab with 
a sculptured bagpipe player, 
and the presence of the 
instrument in ancient Egypt 
may be inferred from the 
discovery in mummy cases 
of straws or beating-reeds 
apparently used as drones. 

Probably, too, the “ dulci- 
mer ’’ which formed part of 
King Nebuchadnezzar’s band, as described in the Book of 
Daniel, was really a bagpipe, for the Hebrew name sumphonia, 
(in which we may recognise our own “ symphony ”’) survives 
to-day in the Italian zampogna and the Majorcan zampojia, 
both of which are bagpipes. 


The first writer to make an unequivocal reference to the 
bagpipe is Dion Chrysostomos the Greek, who wrote in about 
A.D. 100 of a man “skilled . . . to play the pipe, with his 
mouth on the bag placed under the armpits.’’ The instrument 
thus described was called askaulos in Greek and tibia utricularis 
in Latin. Under the latter name it was one of the favourite 
instruments of Nero, so that it is quite possible that while 
Rome was burning the Emperor was not fiddling but blowing 
lustily on the pipes. 

It was from Rome and from Byzantium, the “‘ second 
Rome,” that the bagpipes spread among the barbarians of 
Central and Northern Europe. To our own islands it was 
probably brought by the Roman legions, for a small bronze 
figure discovered in the foundations of the Pretorian camp at 
Richborough Castle in Kent represents a Roman soldier in 
full military marching order playing on the tibia utricularis. 

It might offend the Scots to suggest that they borrowed 
their national instrument from the Sassenachs, although an 
Irish historian of the pipes has dared to claim that “‘ Scotland 
got the instrument from Ireland as the result of two colonisa- 
tions; the first . . . in A.D. 120, and the second . . . about 
the year 506.’"* But it is a curious fact that in the Accounts of 
the Lords High Treasurers of Scotland the earliest reference 


* W. H. Grattan Flood: The Story of the Bagpipe. 
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to the pipes relates to the payment of eight guineas to ‘‘ Inglis 
pyparis that came to the Castel and playit to the King.” 
In 1491 seven unicorns were paid to three English pipers, 
and in 1506 a gratuity was given to “an Inglis pipar with 
the drone.” 

Be this as it may, there is no lack of references from the 
sixteenth century onwards to prove the popularity of the 
pipes, not only all over the British Isles, but on the Continent, 
and particularly in France, Germany, Italy and Spain. King 
Edward VI’s Band of Music in 1548 included a bagpiper as 
well as seven viols, four sackbuts, two lutes, a harp, a druno- 
slade, a rebeck, a flute and virginals. For a century at least 
the bagpipe was fashionable at Court, but after the death of 
James I it began to fall from 
grace. No more heard at 
court, it lingered awhile in 
the English countryside and 
finally disappeared as a popu- 
lar instrument in the reign of 
George IT. 

In France, however, the 
heyday of the bagpipe was 
not so brief, thanks to the 
relative popularity of the 
musette at the expense of the 
cornemuse. The latter re- 
sembled the Scottish pipes, 
having one drone (though 
later two) and being blown 
by the mouth of the performer. 
The musette, like the North- 
umbrian small pipes, is blown 
by a bellows held and worked 
under the left arm, thus 
requiring a less lusty pair of 
lungs. In 1575 the Court 
band counted but a single 
musette player, while in 1649, when the pipes were already out 
of favour at the Court of St. James, the number had risen to 
four. So skilful a player was Destouches, the Royal piper, 
that Mersenne exclaimed that the musette need yield the palm 
to no other instrument, and amateurs were inspired to learn 
it, including a number of the ladies who graced the Court of 
the Roi Soleil. As late as 1737 it was still popular enough to 
justify the publication of Hotteterre’s ‘“‘ Méthode pour la 
Musette.”’ 

In England, as we have seen, the bagpipe lived on in the 
countryside for a hundred years after it had fallen out of , 
favour at Court, and the same thing happened all over Europe. 
Eighteenth and nineteenth-century travellers are full of 
accounts of pipe-music heard in countries so far apart as 
Bulgaria, Finland and Spain. Blunt in his “ Vestiges of 
Ancient Manners and Customs” described how a month 
before Christmas shepherds of Calabria in Italy repaired to 
the towns and performed folk melodies on the bagpipe before 
a statue of the Virgin and Child. 

Many things which survived into the nineteenth century 
have disappeared in the twentieth before the irresistible forces 
of modern civilisation. Yet there are still a surprising 
number of remote corners of Europe (and others less remote) 
where the skirl of the pipes may still be heard. Near Nish 
I have watched Serbian peasants dancing the kolo in a ring 
round a piper whose bag was an untanned sheepskin; and 
at Roscoff in Brittany, the little port from which all our 
onion ‘‘ johnnies”’ set sail for England, I saw a Breton 
wedding-party marching through the streets arm-in-arm 
eight or ten deep headed by their bagpiper with his biniou. 
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Again, at Anticoli the zampogna still provides the music for 
the Italian Vintage Dance, and the drone of the Dudelsack 
may be heard in Salzburg when country folk come to town, 
just as it was heard in English homes a few months ago when 
the B.B.C. broadcast a group of pipers from Czechoslovakia, 
brothers to Weinberger’s Schwanda. 

Richest of all except the British Isles is the Iberian 
Peninsula. The zampona of Majorca has already been 
mentioned, and no less famous are the gaitas of Asturias and 
Spanish Galicia. In the Basque country I have even heard 
that contradiction in terms, a bagpipe without a bag. This 
was the alboka, an instrument not unlike the old hornpipe, 
but with two reeds side by side on a single frame, the one 
used for the melody and the other for the drone, thus produc- 
ing an effect which might deceive even a Scotsman. 

In Portugal I made friends with two rustic bagpipers. One 
of them, Antonio Maneta by name, lives only a few hundred 
yards from the most westerly point of Europe, Cape Roca, 
the lighthouse of which is a familiar landmark to all returning 
by sea from South America or the East. The other was the 
wonderful old man who accompanied the Stick Dancers of 
Miranda do Douro when they came to London last year to 
dance at the Albert Hall. Francisco Martins is over seventy 


years old, and so is his treasured instrument, its pipes of’ 


boxwood, its bag the whole skin of a kid. But as all who 
heard him will acknowledge, he is still a master of his craft. 
There are people who decry the bagpipes as barbarous. 
Samuel Butler writes in ‘‘ Hudibras ”’ that they 
“ . . . make a viler noise than swine 
In windy weather when they whine.” 
There are plenty of stories against them, too, like the 
seventeenth-century tale of the Scotch piper who was way- 
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laid by three wolves as he was traversing a wood. He threw 
his bread to one and his meat to another, but still they 
followed him, upon which this modern Orpheus took up his 
pipes and began to play. This, runs the tale, proved too 
much for the wolves, who took to flight. ‘‘ A pox take you,” 
exclaimed our piper, “if I had known you loved music so 
well, you should have had it before diner.” 


Sassenachs and Philistines may sneer, but there are few 
who will not confess in their hearts that the distant skirl of 
the pipes gives them a thrill which no other instrument can 
ever awaken. 


So far as the gramophone is concerned lovers of the pipes 
have cause neither for serious complaint nor for excessive 
self-congratulation. There are, of course, many records of 
the Scotch and Irish pipes and one or two of the Northumbrian 
smallpipes. The European lists are more scanty. The Breton 
biniou has been recorded both by itself and with its companion 
the bombarde on French H.M.V. Central Europe, except 
Czechoslovakia, is a desert, but some very curious Columbia 
records of Serbian and Bulgarian bagpipes used to be available 


in London (where they were menufactured) until economic 


difficulties in those countries brought about the prohibition of 


‘luxury imports. The delightful Galician gaiteros of Soutclo 


de Montes are recorded on Spanish Columbia, and I have an 
old recording on Spanish Regal of Amable Fueyo singing that 
old Asturian favourite Soy de Pravia to the accompaniment of 
José Lapiedra’s bagpipes. The musette players from Auvergne 
who came to the International Folk Dance Festival last 
summer are recorded on the souvenir record of the Festival, 
and that to the best of my knowledge completes the 
‘discography ”’ of the instrument. 
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WHAT THE MUSIC OF BACH GIVES ME, WHICH OTHER 


~ MUSIC DOES NOT GIVE 
Winning Essay by W. Victor Maysey 


O other music gives me such a sense of utter completeness : 

no other music is so absolutely satisfying. I do not 
escape from life or from myself in the music of Bach, and 
although it does bring healing, yet it is not what a Communist 
would call ‘‘ dope.” It is so essentially not a drug but a food. 
a veritable supersubstantial bread, a heavenly manna. I 
do not find an anodyne for failure in Bach. Indeed, when 
I recall how his magnificent achievements were so ill-rewarded, 
and that, in spite of such meagre recompense, his faith and 
his genius remained undimmed, I realise that his virile music 
is not the creation of a spiritual, weakling, nor the refuge of a 
moral coward. 


To me, it is in the highest sense re-creative. It makes anew. 
It intensifies life. Some of the most vivid moments of my life 
I associate with hearing some work of his. Listening to 
Huberman playing the Adagio and Fugue from the Sonata 
in G major, or the first time I heard the overwhelming St. 
Matthew Passion, conducted by Dr. Adrian Boult and with 
Wanda Landowska at the harpsichord. At these times I was 
conscious of being more intensely alive, of attaining, as it 
were, a higher degree of existence. ‘‘ J’aime la musique qui 
me berce,” could never be truly said of Bach’s music: it 
does not lull, it awakens the soul. 


Now apart from this pre-eminent quality there is another 
reason for my partiality. From my view-point as a gramophile, 
I find that his music wears the best. The gramophone reveals 


only too surely what music lasts and what does not. Technical 
brilliance, fine performance or excellent recording are not 
lasting virtues. The music must, of itself, have a quality of 
absolute value: and it is this quality of content, and this 
quality alone, which makes for that infinite variety which age 
cannot wither nor custom stale. I have, within my financial 
limits, a reasonably representative collection of records, and 
I find that I play only the Bach records continuously with 
undiminished appreciation, irrespective of the time I have 
had them. To quote but one of many similar gramophonic 
experiences, not in any sense in disparagement of the recording 
in question, but rather because as a recording it is faultless ; 
when I first heard Schnabel playing the Fifth Pianoforte 
Concerto of Beethoven (H.M.V. DB1685-9) I went mad 
about the records, and, feeling that life would not be worth 
living without them, accordingly ruined myself to buy them. 
Now I wish I had not, because now I play them only to impress 
friends of mine who have not heard them before. This 
experience I find is typical with most of my Beethoven records. 
At first, great enthusiasm, waning to indifference with subse- 
quent playing. He does not wear. 

But the Bach records! These alone are a joy for ever. 
I get constant joy from such records as, for example, the 
Caprice from the Partita in C minor (Col. DX428) played with 
astonishing verve by Harold Samuel, the hair-raising trumpet 
manceuvres of Herr Spérri in the Allegro Assai from the 
Second Brandenburg Concerto (Decca-Polydor LY6062), 
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while the exaltation originally. afforded by Huberman is 
repeated, if not s , by Szigeti’s version of the G major 
Sonata (Col. LX127-8) or, to conclude with a special favourite 
of mine, the Adagio from the Violin Concerto in E major 
played by Mischa Elman (H.M.V. DB1872), when, after the 
solo violin has ceased, as if hushed to wonder at the beauty of 
its own making, the orchestra lingers reluctantly over the 
final bars, bringing the movement to a close in an atmosphere 
of mystic beauty, which for me breathes the very essence of 
spirituality: a prelude to final revelation, creating that 
exaltation as of the Divine exile of Patmos, ‘“‘ and I, John, 
am he that heard and saw these things.” 

A final word about the prodigious technique of Bach. 
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This too often is the object of an admiration complete in 
itself, even to the extent of precluding a true appreciation, 
but to me this amazing skill seems to be exercised subcon- 
sciously, as a means, not an end. To assert that Bach is 
lacking in spirituality because of this technical perfection is 
to deny, not the greatness of Bach, but the possibilities of 
spirituality. The mechanical attributes of his music are but 
the “ accidents ’’ which may indeed deceive the eyes of the 
foolish (oculis insipientium), but the transubstantiate spirit 
ality is nevertheless always present to strengthen, heal am. 
re-create the human soul, to which it can impart that more 
abundant life, simply because it is identical with the substance 
of life itself. 





Essay submitted by runner-up, Humphrey Baker 


HE question is not, what does Bach contribute to music 

that other composers do not, but what do I find in him 
that I do not find in others? On this theme one can be positive 
without dogmatising ; I speak only for myself. 

Bach’s music satisfies me by its simplicity, straight- 
forwardness, completeness, fundamental optimism, absence of 
emotionalism and sentimentality, even of passion. Coupled 
with this is the feeling: This is above all a musivian; he 
knows his job and there is no jerry-building. 

It would be absurd to suggest that other composers have 
none of these qualities ; it is a matter of preponderance. Nor 
do I imply that Bach does not at times lift one to heights of 
pure joy. Such movements (for example, and limiting the 
discussion to instrumental music, which is my chief interest) 
as the Andante in the double violin concerto, or the first 
movement in the violin and piano sonata in F minor 
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seem essentially of the kind which, if we are destined in heaven 
tomake music to eternity, we could endure to eternity. There 
seems to be no reason why such movements should ever end, 
and I should be content if they never did. 

The heaven which provided a continuous programme of 
Bach would not, perhaps, be the intense and ardent heaven 
of the mystic (I do not speak of his specifically devotional 
music), but it would be a restful and happy heaven. 

Bach can be humdrum, no doubt ; but humdrum is not a 
bad fellow ; this is the quiet and comfortable complacency 
which we experience in the company of an old and tried friend, 
with whom periods of sedate intercourse are not irksome, 
because we feel at home with them and do not have to exert 
ourselves. 

I should reckon myself moribund if I could not experience 
intensity of emotion, but you cannot hold the heights long. 
You may plant your feet on the summit of Everest, but you 
cannot live there. Bach does not tear a passion to tatters 
like Liszt, nor capture the essence of romantic beauty (if I 
may use the word romantic without defining it) like Schubert, 
nor make one laugh or cry outright or want to dance with 
violence or sing with abandon. Everything is controlled. 
It is astonishing how even a trace of sentimentality in a 
performance of Bach weakens the effect. Consider how 
Rubinstein nearly spoils his fine rendering of the Organ 
Toccata in C major (Busoni’s arrangement) by his indulgence 
in rubato, whereas the ensuing fugue, played in strict time, 
is completely satisfying. 

Again, there is plenty of humour in Bach—I would instance 
the Rondeau and Caprice in the Partita in C minor—but it is 
humour of the dry-chuckling sort. When I want to shout 
with laughter, or wallow in sentiment, or feel passionate, 


I go elsewhere ; but when I do not, Bach is always there to 
give contemplative and restful enjoyment and mental stimulus. 

Some of Bach's fugal music gives me the same kind of 
sensation as to sit on Thames-side below a lasher, watching 
the eddies, always and never the same, in a pleasant pensive- 
ness in which one could remain for ever. 

It is a merit, from this point of view, that Bach’s music 
is, for me, quite impersonal. When I listen to Brahms, it is 
Brahms saying—or trying to say—something to me out of his 
own deep personal experience; but with Bach only the music 
is there, or if I do think of him writing away in his quiet 
domesticity, there is nothing disturbing in the thought. 
Schumann is as personal, in a different fashion, as Brahms, 
while Schubert is always in love, and being in love is a 
distracting experience. Beethoven—well, no one can classify 
Beethoven, and that, too, is a bit of a worry ; one must always 
be wondering. As for modern music, whatever it means, 
it means, for most listeners, strenuous effort. 

Bach seems to me also to be essentially an optimist, but not 
a shallow optimist ; and this alone makes him a refuge in a 
pessimistic environment. There is certitude in his music— 
not the certitude of mathematics, but the assurance of a 
firmly established mental and spiritual background, which so 
many of us desire and cannot find. Mozart is too poignant, 
and though Haydn comes nearest to Bach in this respect, his 
cheerfulness does not seem so profound, nor its foundations 
so deep. 

It is, of course, absurd to try to label Bach ; a composer of 
his greatness has more aspects than can possibly be summed up 
in an essay. I come back to the beginning ; all this may be 
totally wrong, and begotten of black ignorance, but it is an 
endeavour to explain honestly what, in my present stage of 
musical development, Bach means to me. 
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THE FIFTH HUGO WOLF VOLUME 


by DESMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR 


'HE fourth volume”of the Hugo Wolf Society, devoted 

entirely to the Italienisches Liederbuch, was artistically 
a-fine achievement, but it may be that the very unfamiliarity 
of the thirty miniatures stood in the way of its financial 
success. Volume V, which has just been issued, should 
attain a wider popularity. The artists are the same as those 
of Volume IV (Rethberg, Ginster, Hiisch, Kipnis) with the 
addition of Janssen, who has done fine work in earlier volumes ; 
and the famous names will, it is to be hoped, attract many 
subscribers. But it is the choice of the twenty songs, drawn 
principally from the Mérike set and the Spanisches Liederbuch, 
which should especially appeal to the public. They include 
such favourites as Auf dem griinen Balkon, Gebet, Der Musi- 
kant, Elfenlied and even that old war-horse Verborgenheit. 
With this last choice alone is it legitimate to quarrel, on the 
ground not of poor quality (it is a good, hardly a great song), 
but of extreme familiarity and ready availability : the song 
has, for example, been recorded four times by Elena Gerhardt 
alone, and figures in two current catalogues. Janssen’s 
performance is quite nice, but hardly justifies its occupation 
of an entire 12-inch side while so much Wolf of finer quality 
remains unrecorded—except on. the assumption that the 
Society hopes eventually to cover his whole output of 246 
songs. 

Otherwise there can be nothing but praise for the selection ; 
many of the performances are of the highest order, and the 
recording as a whole touches a higher level than that of any 
of the preceding volumes, especially in the important piano 
parts, superbly played by Raucheisen, Bos and Gerald Moore, 
and a little less brilliantly by Hanns Udo Miiller. Five songs 
are assigned to the ladies, and Rethberg opens the volume with 
a magnificent Miihvoll komm’ ich und beladen. Not much in 
all five volumes has given me more pleasure than her inter- 
pretation of this agonised prayer, for which she employs through- 
out a tense, steely timbre which is precisely right, dropping for 
one moment only (at the reference to the Magdalene) into a 
melting mezza voce which, coming where it does, is extra- 
ordinarily moving. Unfortunately, this is Rethberg’s only 
contribution to the volume, and we must hope that she will 
be well represented in future volumes: here, it is evident, 
is the perfect singer for such things as In der Friihe and perhaps 
even the immensely taxing Geh, Geliebter, geh jetzt, whose 
sustained ecstasy places it among the very greatest things 
in Wolf. 

Ria+Ginster contributes four small songs, phrased with 
delightful intelligence in that cool translucent tone of hers 
which, in Lieder, runs a slight risk of becoming monotonous. 
Here, however, she is perfectly suited: her Elfenlied and 
Sie blasen zum Abmarsch (in which Mr. Moore excels himself) 
could hardly be improved, and Hin Stundlein wohl vor Tag 
and Trau’ nicht der Liebe are almost as good. The latter 
indeed would be perfect if only Mme. Ginster had observed 
the full value of the final note of each verse; she always 
cuts it off a bar too soon, whereas it should overrun the 
beginning of the “‘ merry figure ’’ of the piano interludes— 
no mere pedantic point, as a reference to the song will prove. 
But her work is generally as scrupulous as it is attractive, and 
I hope that the choice will fall upon her for such songs of 
sheer delight as Er ist’s and the entrancing little fragment in 
the Goethe volume Als ich auf dem Euphrat schiffte. 

It will be evident that the female section of this album 
delights me; my enthusiasm for the male recordings is less 
certain. 

The fifteen songs in question are allotted to two baritones 
and.a bass, all (except Hiisch) more familiar in opera than-in 
Lieder ; and the first consequence to be noted is that eleven of 


the fifteen songs have had to be transposed down, often by as 
much as a minor third. Now this is really becoming a sérious 
matter. Reviewing the Fourth Volume last year in THE 
GRAMOPHONE I wrote, with reference to a smaller proportion 
of transposed songs: ‘‘ Apart from the question of key-colour, 
to which Wolf attached great importance, it cannot be denicd 
that the volume suffers from the lack of the light tenor for 
which so many of the songs are so obviously intended. The 
luscious full-bodied tones of Hiisch and Kipnis, in themselves 
so beautiful, sometimes seem to overweight the slender vocal 
line.”’ All this is unfortunately even more applicable to the 
present volume. Several of the songs suffer, not so much from 
the deeper key, as from the rich over-loud tone (in itself of 
splendid quality) in which they are sung. Again and again, 
as I first played them through with a friend, we regretted tlie 
lack of intimacy and ‘‘ fineness ’—in the German sense of the 
word fein. After a while we rested from our labours and 
turned on the wireless to hear John Armstrong sing a group of 
the Eichendorff songs. Now Mr. Armstrong, whose admirable 
work I know only over the radio, will not be offended if I 
suggest that his vocal equipment cannot begin to rival that of 
Janssen (the most memorable Kurwenal of our time), Hiisch 
or Kipnis. Yet in those slender, alert performances, in which 
every strand of the piano counterpoint was clearly audible, 
more of the true spirit of Lieder singing was to be found than 
in some of the records before us. 

Take such a little miracle of song as Auf ein altes Bild, of 
which Mr. Ernest Newman so felicitously writes that ‘‘ with 
its fineness of line, its soft angularity, (it) suggests a delicate 
wood engraving’’; transpose it down a minor third, and 
replace the engraver’s tool with the glowing brush that is the 
equivalent of Janssen’s baritone. The magic is no longer 
there. I know, of course, the difficulty of discovering good 
Wolf tenors, who must be hardly less rare than Tristans or 
Siegfrieds. But the Gramophone Company has among its 
artists one who combines in the highest degree a flexible 
lyric tenor with interpretative genius: I mean, of course, 
John McCormack. His enthusiasm for Hugo Wolf is well 
known, and in Volume II he gave us a performance of 
Ganymed that I sometimes think is the greatest vocal record 
ever issued—a performance so profoundly moving that at a 
fiftieth hearing the hearer’s eyes may well fill with tears. The 
vocal line of Auf ein altes Bild might have been designed for 
McCormack, and I can never play it over to myself without 
mentally supplying that voice. And there are many other 
songs which should have been his: some of the Italienisches 
Liederbuch and Auf dem griinen Balkon, for example, in this 
volume. Yet he has made nothing for the Society since 
that momentous Ganymed. Why? Is it because his German 
diction is a little less than perfect (true, but what compen- 
sations he offers !), or because his style has been characterised 
by someone with more feeling for nationality than for art as 
““un-German’’? ‘‘Un-German”’ too, we must suppose, 
was the Tristan of Jean de Reszke ; and no doubt it aroused 
less enthusiasm in the Fatherland than the _ bull-necked 
performances to which we are all accustomed. 

In short, some of the men’s songs seem to me spoiled by 
what can only be called wrong casting. The greatest failure 
is the sparkling Auf dem griinen Balkon, which receives from 
Hiisch a heavy, transposed performance with an insufficiently 
audible piano. His other song, Treibe nur mit Lieben Spott, 
is admirable, as are several of Janssen’s, allowing for the 
reservations made above. Excellent without any reservations 
at all is his heroic Biterolf: here his splendid power and 
Wolfram-like tone-colour are perfectly in the picture.. Deuk’ 
es, o Seele and An die geliebte are two more exquisite per- 
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formances, the latter only marred by a wrong harmony three 
times repeated in the postlude by the usually irreproachable 
Bos. Such slips, which one would not mention in the concert 
room, should not be passed in the responsible and permanently 
valuable publications of the Hugo Wolf Society. 

There remain the five songs by Kipnis, difficult to assess, 
because in this artist the rarest sensibility of touch incon- 
gruously alternates with an explosiveness of tone and diction 
insufficiently civilised for Lieder-singing. The worst instance 
of this Muscovite gruffness is to be found in Der Soldat, where 
he also offends by making the girl visit him “ allmachtig ”’ 
instead of “allnichtig’—a very different thing! The 
Cophlisches Lied I, however, is almost entirely successful, 
though suggesting the magician rather than the ripe philo- 
sopher. His Musikant is charming, and I have reserved to the 
end mention of a performance which cannot fail to give 
intense pleasure to all who hear it. This is the magically 
beautiful Wie gldanzt der helle Mond, the naive but deeply 
felt musings on thoughts of Paradise of an old woman. It 
is admittedly a little surprising to find the song given to a bass, 
since some obscure sense of fitness (analogous to the feeling 
which permits women to masquerade as men in costume balls, 
while condemning the converse) ordains that we should feel 
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little surprise when a woman sings a serenade, but astonish- 
ment should a male voice reply from behind the lattice. 
Our momentary surprise is, however, quickly forgotten in the 
surpassing beauty and tenderness of Kipnis’s interpretation, 
and this is a record to treasure. 


I hope that any criticisms I may have made will lead no 
reader to suppose that the new volume is not worth his money. 
For the lover of Hugo Wolf it is indispensable, two-thirds 
of it are a sheer delight and the remainder by no means 
negligible. It is only an intense desire to see Wolf’s master- 
pieces worthily presented which prompts me to call attention 
to certain flaws. It is to be hoped that the Society will 
flourish for many years yet, and I take this opportunity of 
reminding the Secretary of what cannot have escaped his 
notice, that next August Bruno Walter is to conduct per- 
formances of Wolf’s opera Der Corregidor at Salzburg. I 
know how eager Mr. Legge has been to do an album of 
selections from this great work, but the cost of rehearsal has 
been prohibitive. Is it too much to hope that, when at 
last we have a cast and orchestra familiar with the music 
and a conductor in perfect sympathy with it, the unique 
opportunity may not be missed for want of a few pounds? 


AND FIRST REVIEWS 


[Those marked with an asterisk (*) are additions to the H.M.V. Connoisseur Catalogue or Columbia Collector’s List.] 





ORCHESTRAL 


Milan Symphony Orchestra (Molajoli): Overture to Medea 
(Cherubini). Columbia DX727 (12in., 4s.). 

There is some good stuff in Cherubini (1760-1842). He was 
more than an academic composer, though he never touched 
genius. Berlioz, of whom he had control, did not get on well 
with him, but I doubt if Cherubini was such a tyrant as Berlioz 
makes out. Yet who is fit to have charge of genius? Cherubini 
had his vogue here: the Phil. paid him £200 for some new 
works in 1814. His academicism was well founded—largely 
in Mozart, Haydn (whom Cherubini idolised) and Beethoven, 
of whose practice he sometimes reminds us. Of tragic operas 
he wrote several. Medea the murderess was a first-rate 
subject, but Cherubini apparently did not make the music 
very difficult or (to our ears) too realistic. I have no story 
of the opera’s plot, so I need only remind those who (like me) 
are a bit hazy as to Medea’s crimes, that she persuaded the 
daughters of Pelias, himself a murderer, to cut their father up 
and boil him; they believed this would make him young again. 
Medea’s husband, Jason, deserted her, so Medea sent the other 
woman a poisoned garment, and killed her two children. 
Plotting more such light recreations, she was discovered, and 
fled. And so on: why haven't the talkies discovered Medea? 
Perhaps they are afraid of having to pay royalties to Yuripyeds 
(you recollect the film magnate’s reply to Sir Thomas 
Beecham’s information about the author of a play it was 
proposed to film). I see that Herr Maczewsky, in Grove, speaks 
highly of Medea’s ‘“‘ poignant, almost overpowering accents of 
grief, jealousy and hatred.”’ In terms of Cherubini’s tempera- 
ment, classically based (but we remember that Beethoven 
was only young then), and of Paris about the turn of the 
centuries (Medea came out in 1797), the overture may be 
Bz 





found sufficiently strong on the dramatic side. There is a 
certain amount of conventional working up towards the end. 
This powerful orchestra does not quite impress me so notably 
as in former recordings, though it pulls a big tone. There was, 
in its earlier discs, a pleasant little new thrill. Perhaps it is 
only that we are now more accustomed to big recording. 


Grand Orchestre Philharmonique, Paris (Meyrowitz): Suite, 
La Rosiére Républicaine (Grétry, arr. Meyrowitz). 


Columbia LB27—28 (10in., 8s.). 

This work of Grétry’s, who wrote half a hundred for Paris, 
came out in 1793. The ‘“ republican *’ element seems interest- 
ing, for I see that another title for the work was The Feast 
of Reason, and that one scene was the interior of a church, 
complete with an organ. I imagine such a subject may have 
aroused enthusiasm of a nature other than the purely musical. 
On the first dise we have Danse légére, Contredanse, Intermezzo, 
Rondo ; on the other, Romance, Furioso, Gavotte, Carmagnole. 
Very little Grétry is recorded (there is just one other suite, 
in the Connoisseur list), and these elegant confections are 
welcome. Some of them are not very fresh in inception : 
there are the expected echoes of Mozart (perhaps, more 
strictly, of the period-spirit) ; see, for example, the Intermezzo. 
The composer is best in the lighter characteristic dances, such 
as the second and fourth on the first disc, and the Gavotte on 
the second. 

These are first-rate in crisp, vivacious invention. I presume 
that the Furioso is a dance of revolutionaries. It is not very 
wild, though I am sure M. Meyrowitz, here as throughout, 
provides the most effective orchestral dress one could wish. 
The concluding piece is, presumably, based on the song that 
had come out just before Grétry wrote his opera. Imagine it 
being sung and tramped by revolutionaries in short coats with 
metal buttons, red cap, and waistcoat of the tricolour; the 
refrain being : 

Vive le son, vive le son, 
Dansons la Carmagnole. 
Vive le son 
Du canon. 

Bless me, how comfortingly modern it sounds! You can 
almost imagine the world’s statesmen chanting this at the 
latest Peace Conference. 
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*Feuermann and Symphony Orchestra (Sargent): Violoncello 
Concerto in D (Haydn). Columbia LX472-5 (12in., 24s.). 

I should like to know who, after a century of neglect, 
rediscovered the work. It may be noted that there appear to 
be two of the six ‘cello concertos Haydn wrote, in D. No 
identification beyond the words ‘“‘ in D major ”’ is given on the 
label. In the notes this one is spoken of as ‘ the third,” 
though one or two references I have found make the concerto 
in B, No. 3. I know this as “‘ No. 1”’; and the date I have 
elsewhere as 1772, as against the 1780 given in the Columbia 
leaflet. Haydn the experimenter, alone of the “ classics,” 
tried ’cello music with the orchestra. He wrote this work, 
apparently, in the Esterhazy days, when he was chief 
musician in an establishment that rivalled Versailles in 
magnificence. The work is happily moulded to suit a soloist 
who knows how to identify himself with the orchestra, and 
yet takes a proper pride in his individuality, and in the 
capacities of his instrument. In the first movement the 
orchestra gives out at once a broad-based, comfortable theme, 
and about a couple of dozen bars later, after a pull-up, the 
partner appears, lightly traced by the wood-wind. The 
soloist’s variants of the thematic line of both themes form a 
good part of the pleasure. I suppose that all players use a 
little freedom in shaping these. There are the additional 
pleasures of double-stopping, the enrichment of trills, and a 
little deeper work in the middle of side two. Here we can 
admire Haydn sailing majestically ; and, like all good seaman- 
ship, it produces none but lines of beautiful movement and 
confidence. Side 3 finds us in the home stretch, with still 
some pretty deviations from the outward melodic course. 
Here, as in the work's formal lines, Haydn was clearly allowing 
the soloist to expand, instead of being concerned primarily 
with a close-wrought design. We mark a fresh little codetta 


(end of side 3), in which the orchestra leads on the soloist to 
the side 4 cadenza; no one, I think, would grumble at this, 
because the work is obviously meant to give him as good a 


show as possible. And so to bed, to dream in the Adagio of 
heart’s ease from man’s folly. (If anyone wants to distinguish 
the two D major concertos, the slow movement is the best 
means: that in the concerto commonly called “‘ No. 2” 
being quite different: akin in spirit to that in Beethoven’s 
violin concerto, or the fourth piano concerto—with an opening 
phrase coming in several times, the soloist weaving strands of 
long-drawn melody. In that movement Haydn may have 
been looking back to Bach, or to his son Emanuel, whose works 
Haydn, as a young man, had studied.) This Adagio just looks 
into the composer’s heart, and gives us its comforting 
assurances. Then, as duty calls, he hies to his rondo finale, 
running in lilting 6/8 time. There is, on the last side, a 
delectable display by the soloist alone, with a particularly 
flashing dart to the heights. It is all excellent sport, without 
too heavy a call on the brow. Any friends you may have 
who are not imposing in that elevation, might be good subjects 
on which to try this music. If it does not make them purr, 
they are pretty sure to be merely beasts of prey. 


Philadelphia Orchestra (Stokowski): Symphony, From the 
New World (Dvorak). H.M.V. DB2543-—7 (12in., 30s.). 

I wrote a full-length article on this work for the issue of 
May 1933 (page 467), with the Phily’s recording (D1893-—7) 
as my basis. It is unusual to have a re-recording after so short 
an interval. Our good “‘ W. L.,” reflecting on certain American 
protests of the ‘nineties against Dvorak’s belief that U.S. 
music should be founded on negro and Indian melodies, is 
perhaps a trifle tart about “the present-day American, 
gyrating on the polished floor to fox-trots of Negroid origin.” 
I don’t think the protest was ever very widespread, or that the 
protesters had any clearer idea than the composer as to what 
American music should be founded on. Nor have most of the 
Americans I have asked. Dvorak’s notion, of course, was 
pretty infantile. But I doubt if it is going to be possible to 
distinguish American music from, say, British. Who can find 
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much in common between Elgar, Vaughan Williams, Holst, 
Delius, Bliss and Bax? The folky element carries much less 
far than some want to believe. We British, for good and ill, 
are the world’s greatest individualists. The Americans, with 
so strong an impulse towards individual experiment, seem to 
have made less mark in music than in any other art. The 
remark that they are “‘such a young nation ’’ has ceased to 
count. We had to find spiritual homes, after nearly two 
centuries of the desert, fifty years ago. America has been 
settled long enough to know where she wants to go. The 
real point is that she is a series of nations, whose music has not 
yet jelled ; and she is very apt to run after will-o’-the-wisps, 
as many of our youngsters did after the War. Jazz is one of 
them. It is significant that no British composer of any 
importance has pursued this folly. I like Americans—all 
the better because I have known them at home. But artistic- 
ally they still suffer from a curious self-distrust ; and the 
Indian-Negro suggestion would have deceived none but 
self-distrusters. It did not long occupy any American com- 
poser of note. It was certainly but a tincture in MacDowell, 
who was far too much a German-trained, German-influenced 
composer ever to be representatively American. The 
strongest American composers are likely, I think, to go through 
the current European phases before they find anything very 
personal to say; and it seems doubtful if the self-centred, 
unself-conscious individualism of the English (centred, if you 
like, in a magnificent egotism) can easily—or ever?—be 
captured by our U.S. friends, who are far too conscious of 
what other people are thinking of them; that is, other 
American people. Our individualism works almost entirely 
for the good in composition, and almost entirely for the bad 
in everything else musical. The American spirit of inquiry 
and experiment, which is infinitely more alive than ours, 
has not yet found how to function in composition. When it 
does, we may hear great and moving sounds from over 
there. Speed the day ! 

The New World, then, is really a very old world—nine- 
tenths the composer’s beloved old Bohemian world, a little 
of which I have sketched, for any who wish it, in my small 
sketch of Dvorak in Lives of the Great Composers. It was 
most probably the outdoor holiday life among his compatriots 
at Spillville that stirred the composer to such vigorous, 
optimistic music ; but I like to think that the excitement of 
the new land contributed something too. 

For those who do not happen to have my Re-View article 
of 1933 handy, I mention the themes. The first (two parts, 
the up-and-down arpeggio, and the flirting in thirds). The 
second, at about 2 in. from the end of side 1 (anticipated 
half an inch earlier, in the lower strings). The third, a little 
later, on an expressive flute (starting in the same rhythm as 
No. 1). Developing, the composer uses 1 and 3 (some 
majestical swells from the brass); but this is not great 
development : mostly bits of the rhythms played with ; well 
enough, but a bit thin. About an inch on side 2, recapitula- 
tion, with some good key jumps about No. 2. Dvorak’s feeling 
for key-style was better than for development. The orchestra 
produces a splendid “‘ composition,”’ as a painter would say, 
of the figures and background. The movement, on one disc, 
is a nap for colour. 

Slow Movement.—Three sides. The authority for my 
remark about Hiawatha’s betrothal is H. E. Krehbiel, who 
wrote a programme note for the work, some extracts from 
which Dvorak sent here when the Philharmonic Society gave 
its first performance of the symphony, in 1894. We may 
reasonably suppose that Dvorak agreed, then, when Krehbiel 
said: “‘ We are to see an expression of the feelings excited 
in the composer by reading Longfellow’s description ’’ of the 
courtship. He says that the introduction may suggest ‘‘the 
‘ forest primeval.’ ”’ There is a lovely, melting key-slide about 
half an inch from the end of side 3, when the first tune comes 
back. The middle section (side 4) is taken rather slower than 
I think it might go. The succeeding twitterings (end of the 
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side), said Krehbiel, might suggest the awakening of life in 
the forest, and “‘ the voices of the night or dawn in converse.” 

Scherzo.—Sides 6 and 7. The second theme (side 6, 1% in.) 
is again taken rather slowly. The rising-third start of this 
may or may not be intended as a link with the start of the 
slow movement’s opening tune. The beauty of tone in the 
middle section is most enjoyable, though the scherzo feeling 
is slowed down for it. The Phily’s wood-wind choir, whose 
chamber music quality struck me most when I heard the 
orchestra in U.S.A., is a great attraction in this work. If 
there is at times a hint of what we in the trade call flebile— 
the rather ostentatious-plaintive—most people will not mind. 

Finale.—Sides 8, 9, 10. Here Stokowski plods. Where is 
“ Allegro con fuoco”’? At the new tune (mid-side 8) he drags, 
after the fashion that we know too well. Timings I have for 
this are (one performance only): Wood, 10 minutes ; Harty, 
10} ; Godfrey, 9. Somebody time Stokowski! There are 
plenty of felicities and we get time to hear them in all their 
admirable precision ; but this stopping to pick flowers, and 
make them into nosegays, gets a bit tiresome. For the details 
of the music’s shaping, I must refer the unexhaustible to my 
exhaustive Re-View. Side 9 brings those reminiscences I 
spoke of. Then Stokowski quickens up, and slows down— 
and altogether there is too much of it. Still, all the music is 
there, and most people who buy the work soon learn it ; and 
then you can do what you like to it, instead of giving over the 
job to any conductor, however eminent. That is the best of 
really knowing the music. 


Czech Philharmonic Orchestra (Talich) : Slavonic Dances Nos. 
8 and 6 (Dvorak). H.M.V. C2831 (12in., 4s.). 


The one in A flat is a favourite duet. It happened that I 
first learnt it on the organ. The opening lilt is very fetching, 
and then the return, with the fiddles lightly playing round the 
tune, is a charming touch of variety. The middle-section foil, 


with its tiny suggestion of seriousness, soon gives way to a 


liveliness that leads back to the coaxing first tune. The 
composer is ever generous with his notions. In the other piece 
there is happy, precise sedateness, as of country folk seriously 
occupied in weaving the steps of a dance, and the folky element 
of leisurely repetitiveness. The record would be appreciated 
by quiet-minded people who “ like a tune, but not a noisy one.” 


Boyd Neel Orchestra: Fantasia on a Tallis Theme (Vaughan 
Williams). Decca K815—6 (12in., 5s.). 

First, I would say how welcome is a whole work by this 
composer. Columbia long ago did his London Symphony, but 
that is now withdrawn ; the N.G.S. did a string work ; but 
a few songs only, with The Lark Ascending, remain in the 
catalogues ; and that is rather sad, for though not all of us 
can enter fully into every phase, Vaughan Williams has some 
of the best qualities in our native art, and is a finely sincere 
composer. He is now, apparently, thinking in new terms ; 
but some of us will not forget the fresh, taut strength of his 
matching with Whitman, in that Sea Symphony that was so 
welcome, the year after this Tallis piece came out. The latter 
was written for the Gloucester Festival of 1910, but was heard 
first in 1909. . This recording, says the label, has been super- 
vised by the composer. I hope its clear merits will secure 
good sales, and encourage the recording of other works by 
Vaughan Williams. The music presents the modal beauties 
of the purest English church music in a seemly frame of 
happily captured string tone, the orchestra being divided into 
two parts, and a quartet of soloists used to vary the per- 
spective. Tallis wrote a set of tunes, in various modes, 
for the metrical psalter of Archbishop Psalter (1567). The 
third tune, here treated, was intended to suit the raging of the 
Gentiles : as the description ran, ‘‘ The third doth rage, and 
roughly brayeth.” There is not much of this spirit, to our 
ears, though a little outburst near the start of side 2, and that 
at the beginning of the last side, may give that spirit ; but 
it is not our first care to expect ‘‘ Why do the nations? ” 
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effects. Rather, we admire the way in which the austere 
riches of the strings are expended to beautify the sanctuary of 
sound. The earlier part of the meditation is the quieter. On 
side 3 the fullest development is worked up. On the last side 
is the impressive effect of spiritual purity arising from the 
murmurs of man’s earthiness. To the sympathetic imagina- 
tion, more especially to that which has a background of 
experience in church music, the work is as a cordial or elixir ; 
and those to whom the modal speech is less familiar will 
surely not find it dull, if they are willing to meditate awhile on 
the spirit that informed the music that, in the age of faith, 
sought to guide and control the minds of men. There is a good 
chapter on this aspect in D. G. Mason’s Beethoven and his 
Forerunners. I have elsewhere suggested the big difference 
between music of this age and that of Bach. In the daily 
fears and pestilences, thoughts turned to the life to come. 
““Man was vile; his appetites must be subdued, mortified.” 
We have to bring our minds to the devout, submissive spirit 
of that time. In this piece Vaughan Williams has recaptured, 
as few could, the sense of mysticism in that ancient aspiring 
yet acquiescent art, offered up in buildings whose architecture 
was a soaring counterpart of the music. I quoted then 
Dean Inge’s definition of mysticism as ‘“‘the attempt to 
realise in thought and feeling the immanence of the temporal 
in the eternal and the eternal in the temporal.’”’ With such 
thoughts in mind this Fantasia may mean much. 


London Symphony Orchestra (Muir Mathieson) : 
Epilogue, from Things to Come (Bliss). 
(12in., 2s. 6d.). 


Two records of Bliss’s music for the Wells film were issued a 
while ago. It would not have been a bad idea to invite music 
critics to visit the film, but so far as I know this was not done ; 
and I have been too busy to get to it ; but, as a keen Wellsian, 
I certainly shall do so. The theme of the March is not a good 
one, and I do not think the composer has been very happily 
moved here. Doubtless something with a “‘ popular” appeal 
was needed, and this is scarcely Bliss’s line. There may, of 
course, be some intention in the dance-theme shaping of the 
first tune, with its flat third, that has become so tiresome a 
cliché ; but judged as a musical theme, it is cheap. At the 
end of the Epilogue are a few (too few) choral bars. The music’s 
emotional background seems riper and there is here something 
of the optimistic warmth of the Elgarian temperament, which 
I see as a good hope in Bliss’s future. I trust he will not be 
worried if Elgar’s name is used as the handiest suggestion to 
readers of the apparently aspiring mood. In the disappoint- 
ments of daily experience, it is a comfort to think that some 
composers still thirst after what we old-timers quietly insist 
on calling a soul, in music. 


Yvonne Astruc and String Orchestra (G. Bret): Violin 
Concerto in A minor (Bach). Decca-Polydor CA8225-6 
(12in., 8s.). 

Bach’s use of solo instruments with a small orchestra was 
free and experimental: we remember the Brandenburgs, 
each with its differing soloist-group; and another kind of 
freedom—that with which he arranged, say, a fiddle concerto 
for the keyboard soloist—shows the state of partial develop- 
ment and restricted growth in which the concerto was bound 
to stay until the orchestra was ready for a kingdom of its own : 
when, also, it would be ready to invite a single soloist to share 
the throne. But the two were friendly partakers of much 
beauty in Bach’s day, before the developing orchestra had 
presented the composer with problems greater and more 
surprising that any that history had yet posed. To speak of 
‘restriction’? in connection with Bach is in one way 
dangerous: but we limit our sense, and in no way imply a 
limitation of his genius, which could overleap any fences of 
mechanism’s making. 

The A minor is in the usual three movements, with accom- 
paniment for strings and ‘‘ continuo,”’ which usually implies a 
keyboard. I am rather glad that here it is omitted. The 
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playing is a little thin, and there are a few edge-caught notes. 
It takes a rare skill to avoid the jog-trottery that is so apt to 
beset the ear when such movements are heard. The pace is 
slightly faster than a beat a second: on the solid side, to my 
mind. Rhythmic elements you may care to note are that of 
the opening tutti; then that. with which the soloist begins, 
at bar 24; and the one at bar 44, where the soloist has the 
syncopated tripping step, followed by the arpeggio down and 
up. It grows easily out of these elements, but I could like a 
livelier eye in it. 

The second movement is shaped after a fashion that Bach 
always used with power: a strong figure by the bass, 
answered by the soloist with melodic freedom. He opens 
with a chord or two in F, the movement being in C, and in 
four bars moves to a cadence in G. Then the soloist, in half 
the space, touches the same key-motion, which is repeated in 
another melodic guise, ending at mid-side with an exquisite 
series of cadence-chords. The basses’ melody persists, and 
the soloist, with here a rather dark tone, finely held, save 
for a tiny shade in a note here and there, continues the 
meditation. Only forty-six bars, but a world of reconciliation 
is in them. The modest scale of accompanying tone keeps 
the finale on a light plane. The impulse is delicate, and might 
perhaps be stronger without loss. The soloist is on the edge 
of a note’s centre now and then, instead of plumb in the middle. 
There may be some who prefer either harpsichord or organ with 
the strings; the latter would be a too, too hearty addition 
to the joviality. But it might have sparkled more genially. 

W. R.A. 


Grand Symphony Orchestra, Paris (Honegger): Pastorale 
@Eté (Honegger). Parlophone E11296 (12in., 4s.). 

Darius Milhaud in The Chesterian for December 1921 says : 
“The Pastorale d@’Eté is a very touching work of simple 
workmanship, where in a long introduction the instruments 
introduce, one by one, a theme of great freshness over an 
accompanying pedal: a proceeding which the composer, 
however, is generally inclined to condemn as too facile.” 
The opening is marked Tranquillo. The “ pedal ” is a strongly 
rhythmical motive played on the ’cellos and the theme is 
announced on the horn and taken up later by wood-wind and 
strings. This paves the way for the second section, which is 
marked Vivo e gaio, the very jolly theme of which is first 
heard on the clarinet and which is answered by the bassoon. 
For the final section we return to the opening Tranquillo, 
but both themes are joined together. This work was awarded 
the Verley prize in 1921, and while quite modern in outlook 
it is a good illustration of how the old major and minor 
tonalities which served the seventeenth-century’ Masters so 
well can serve equally well for the thoughts and outlook of 
the twentieth century. At the head of his score Honegger 
quotes J. A. Rimbaud : “‘J’ai embrassé l’aube d’été ’’—‘“‘ I have 
embraced the red dawn of summer ”’—but this is merely a 
motto, for the music is strictly absolute in accordance with 
Honegger’s professed principles. The performance, being 
under the composer’s direction, may be regarded as definitive 
and the recording is excellent. 


Orchestre Symphonique, Paris (F. Ruhlmann): Marche 
Héroique (Saint-Saéns). Columbia DX728 (12in., 4s.). 

It is the fashion nowadays to decry the name Saint-Saéns 
and to despise his music. Someone, George Bernard Shaw, 
I think, once drew unkind attention to the difference between 
a “ Master of French Music ”’ and a “‘ French Master of Music.” 
However, in time this fashion will die as is the custom with 
fashions and Saint-Saéns will take his proper place. There is 
room for the fine and genuine craftsman as well as for the 
creative genius. The Marche Héroique is number 34 out of 
169 works given opus numbers and comes between Le Rouet 
d Omphale and Phaéton. It is a good example of the cere- 
monial type of march, but its chief interest lies in the orchestra- 
tion. The recorders have resisted the temptation to go all out 
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for volume, for which I, for one, am grateful. .The result is 
a pleasant and faithful recording. Particularly effective is 
the reproduction of the side-drum imitation of marching 
footsteps on the second side. 


Grand Symphony Orchestra: The Opera Ball, Overture 
(Heuberger). Parlophone R2180 (10in., 2s. 6d.). 

Richard Franz Joseph Heuberger thrived in Vienna from 
about 1880 to 1914 as choirmaster, conductor and critic, and 
during this time composed a goodly number of operas and 
operettas which have achieved considerable success in Austria, 
and Germany. He seems to have been at his best in the 
lighter vein, and his waltz rhythms have the authentic Viennese 
lilt. This is enjoyable music and is admirably played by this 
orchestra and its unnamed conductor. 


The New Metropolitan Symphony Orchestra (Serge Krish) : 
Carmen Selection (Bizet). Rex 8734 (10in., ls.). 

The arranger is not mentioned but I do not doubt it is the 
popular Tavan. This record is somewhat disappointing. 
The playing lacks flexibility and is too ‘ four-square’”’ in 
many places, and some of the tempi are unusual. Moreover, 
the recording is not so good as I have heard on many Rex 
records, but I hope for the continuation of records of this 
type and at this price. There should be plenty of room for 
them. 


Marek Weber and his Orchestra: Standchen (Heykens) and 
Faithful Jumping Jack (Heykens). H.M.V. B8416 (10in., 
2s. 6d.). 

It is a pity that a charming trifle like Stdndchen should 
become hackneyed within a few weeks of being written, as was 
the case. However, having lain on the shelf for two or three 
years, it now comes out again comparatively fresh. Marek 
Weber’s orchestration is always piquant and his sense of 
rhythm is irreproachable. The bassoon doubling the glécken- 
spiel is a very happy touch. The second piece is new to me. 
It is pleasantly tuneful and has several contrasting sections, 
one of which rather reminds me of Whistling Rufus and its 
ilk. The trombone-playing is especially good and effective. 


George Boulanger and his Orchestra: Hungarian March 
Potpourri (J. Pécsi-Prichystal). Parlophone R2184 
(10in., 2s. 6d.). 

Presumably Pécsi is responsible for the original potpourri 
and Prichystal for the present arrangement, for neither gentle- 
man can lay claim to having composed the Rakoczy March, 
the Brahms Hungarian Dances nor the other well-known 
tunes in this medley. It was Percy Scholes, I think, who 
defines a ‘‘ Musical Switch” as ‘A pleasingly exasperating 
type of popular instrumental composition in which snatches 
of well-known tunes succeed each other kaleidoscopically.” 
The definition fits this potpourri admirably and some of the 
‘‘ links ” are as amusing as they are successful. The recording 
is somewhat unequal, the pizzicato strings being particularly 
biting and pungent. 


Orchestra Mascotte: Spring in Japan, Waltz (Tadasuke 
Ohno), and Blossom Dreams, Waltz (Kojo Ho Tsuki). 
Parlophone R2183 (10in., 2s. 6d.). : 

I strongly suspect that Mr. Ohno and Mr. Tsuki are one and 
the same person and that he has never seen Japan! Never- 
theless these are pleasant trifles, albeit Spring in Japan is 
more monotonous than I have been led to believe spring is 
in Japan. Accordions, xylophones, marimbas all get their 
chance, and we finish up in thoroughly Japanese fashion by 
an authentic and hearty whack at a gong. I am intrigued by 
one passage which sounds very “ cinema-organy.” I cannot 
believe that this orchestra includes a Compton or other 
similar organ in its ranks, but if not it is a clever bit of 
imitative work. A very harmless if very unsophisticated 
record. W. A. C, 
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INSTRUMENTAL 


Marcel Moyse (flute) and Louise Moyse (pianoforte): Fantaisie 
Pastorale Hongroise, Op. 26 (Doppler). Columbia 
DB1630-1 (two 10in., 5s.). 

There must be a public for the flute or Columbia would not 
have issued records of Marcel Moyse’s playing successively 
for the last three months. I can imagine that flautists will 
find much to admire in this latest and elaborate example. 
The music is by a famous nineteenth-century Viennese flautist 
and is nothing more thana vehicle of display. That the display 
sometimes resembles a prima donna in travail is no fault of 
M. Moyse, but of the music he has to interpret. His breathing 
is as obtrusive as ever and I cannot pretend to have regarded 
listening to this too lengthy exhibition as anything but in the 
nature of a Lenten penance. 


Hephzibah and Yehudi Menuhin (pianoforte and violin) : Sonata 
in A major (César Franck). H.M.V. DB2742-5 (four 
12in., 24s.). 

At their last recital in London before their temporary 
retirement the Menuhins’ playing of the Franck sonata was 
voted their greatest success, but it must be said at once that 
though this recording contains many beautiful things it will 
not efface memories of the Thibaud-Cortot recording. 

The reason for this is precisely the same that has caused 
Yehudi Menuhin to make up his mind to disappear from the 
concert world for a space. 

He brings everything to the music but depth, and that he 
would be unlikely to acquire in the constant round of concert- 
giving ; hence this period of prolonged meditation. 

Yehudi’s technique is dazzling, but Hephzibah has much to 
learn yet. For one thing, her left hand is consistently too 
heavy and one is tco conscious, for example, in the piano solo 
episodes of the first movement, of the accompanying 
arpeggios. 

What she has—a thing that cannot be learnt—is fine 
rhythmic energy so that the most successful movements of the 
sonata—for this quality Yehudi also possesses in abundance— 
are the second and the fourth. 

In the first movement I miss the caressing tenderness the 
lovely first tune should have—a feminine tune if ever there 
was one !—and there is no magic in the sudden glide into the 
major key at the end of the movement. In the third move- 
ment, again, magnificently bold as are the recitative-like 
passages, the pianist fails to create that gently shimmering 
background of tone against which the exquisite phrases for 
the violin are projected. 

The two young players come as near to success with the 
canon in the last movement as any others that I have ever 
heard, but I shall always feel that this canon was a miscalcula- 
tion on Franck’s part in the strenuous last pages of the work. 
In spite of the over-amplification so usual in these days, the 
music is exceedingly well recorded. Each movement goes on 
“ one record, so that you can pay your money and take your 
choice. , 
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Albert Sandler Trio: Paraphrase of Strauss Waltzes (arr. by 
David Bar). Columbia DB1636 (2s. 6d.). 


The principal element that the idiom of the waltz-kings 
requires is that of sensuous appeal, and that is rather lacking 
in an otherwise vigorous presentation of well-known material. 
I do not care for the heavy-footed start of the Fledermaus 
waltz with its too calculated effect, but one cannot, of course, 
ask the true Viennese rhythm of this excellent trio, and once 
they get going the result is lively enough. 


ORGAN 


Otto Dunkelberg (organ): The Harmonious Blacksmith 
(Handel, arr. Dunkelberg). Parlophone R2181 (2s. 6d.). 

It would be difficult to imagine a more fantastic piece of 
miscasting than to play a set of variations composed for the 
harpsichord upon the organ—and the world’s largest organ 
at that! The result from the roaring out of the theme, on the 
full organ, at the start, to the bellowing out of the last variation, 
on the full organ, at the finish, is both an absurdity and a 
monstrosity—the sort of thing that brings organists into 
contempt with the rest of the musical profession. 

These variations—by no means the best of Handel’s 
harpsichord works—are known and played by pianists all 
the world over, and I confess to feeling baffled by Mr. Dunkel- 
berg’s unwise choice and arrangement. Surely he can find 
something better to do with his fine organ than this. There 
is a composer called Johann Sebastian Bach ... ! 

(As an antidote to anyone who insists on hearing this 
frightful record and is overcome, I recommend Landowska’s 
harpsichord recording. H.M.V. DA860.) 


PIANO 


Horowitz (pianoforte): Studies in C sharp minor and G flat 
major, Op. 10, Nos. 4 and 5 (Chopin) and Mazurka in 


C sharp minor, Op. 50, No. 3 (Chopin). H.M.V. DB2788 
(6s.). 

In the matter of technical perfection Horowitz’ playing of 
two numbers of Chopin’s Op. 10—the second of which everyone 
knows—leaves nothing to be desired, but I found myself 
perversely preferring the waywardness of Cortot’s rendering 
of these pieces. 

But there is completely satisfying playing in the changing 
moods and colours of the lovely mazurka—why are these 
beautiful pieces, of so much more value musically than the 
studies, so little played?—it sounds, as it should, like an 
intimate and inspired improvisation. Fine recording. 


Erdmann (pianoforte): Bagatelle, Op. 126, No. 6 (Beethoven), 
and Intermezzo, Op. 117, No. 3 (Brahms). Parlophone 
E11295 (4s.). 

Eric Blom mentions Beethoven’s *‘ Bagatelles ”’ in a chapter 
called ‘‘ Small Beethoven ”’ of his very interesting Stepchildren 
of Music (Foulis), a book which draws attention to many 
unjustly neglected works and fills one with a spirit of adventure. 
He says: ‘‘ We must go to the third set of Bagatelles, Op. 126, 
if we wish to find the real Beethoven among his small works— 
and a Beethoven, too, we cannot discover quite like this 
anywhere else . . . in the last Bagatelles the whole personality 
of the man stands revealed to us.” 

These words should be enough to send any live pianist to his 
music shop, but he would do well to buy this record of the last 
Bagatelle ‘all placid rusticity between two peevish out- 
bursts at the beginning and the end ”’ and very well played 
by Erdmann, not only for the Beethoven, but also for the 
lovely Brahms Intermezzo, the last number also of its opus, 
music in the full tide of romanticism, which this musicianly 
pianist interprets with such fine understanding. The recording 
is excellent. 

(The other two numbers of Brahms, Op. 117, played by 
Erdmann were reviewed in January—E11287:) 
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Gieseking (pianoforte): Reflets dans l’7Eau (Debussy) and 
Soirée dans Grenade (Debussy). Columbia LX 480 (6s.). 

Whether or not one likes this recording will be entirely a 
matter of taste. 

Personally I prefer my Debussy much more delicately 
played, and especially the Reflets dans Veau. If I found 
Eileen Joyce too heavy, I find Gieseking positively violent ! 
There is no poetry for me in that assertive bass, those 
clamorous arpeggios. In a word, there is too much Gieseking 
and too little Debussy. The middle number of Estampes, 
of which Coppola recorded his arrangement for the orchestra 
recently (see January review by W. R. A.), is played in even 
a more strepitous manner. I am an admirer of this pianist and 
it goes without saying that he does many lovely things, but 
it just happens that his interpretation of Debussy runs entirely 
counter to my own and, therefore, it is difficult to review the 
record in a detached manner. 

The recording, which is excellent, should be heard, and 
I hope someone will soon think of doing the last number of the 
Estampes, Jardins sous la pluie. 


*Barer (pianoforte): Oriental Fantaisie ‘‘ Islamey ’’ (Bala- 
kireff). H.M.V. DB2675 (6s.). 

Fine as was Cyril Smith’s playing of this fiendishly difficult 
fantasia (reviewed last July), Barer’s surpasses it as one 
star surpasses another in glory. Here is the very epitome of 
transcendental virtuosity, but in a piece which has nothing 
in it, as Mr. Abraham has recently reminded us, that is not 
essentially musical, no display for the sake of display and 
which is splendidly pianistic. The wealth of sound made 
out of the three themes, borrowed from Caucasian and 
Armenian sources, is indeed wonderful, and one can only 
stand amazed at the way Barer controls it: for even at the 
most strenuous moments his playing remains perfectly clear 
and clean. This is a magnificent recording from every point 
of view and may justly be called sensational. 


Alexandre Borowsky (pianoforte): Concert Study in C major 
(Glazounov) and Sareasme No. 5 (Prokofieff). Decca- 
Polydor DE7053 (one 10in., 2s. 6d.). 

What a fine pianist Borowsky is ! Glazounov’s concert study 
differs in no way from its type, but of it Borowsky makes a 
dazzling display. Such scale-playing needs to be heard to be 
believed. 

A greater contrast to Glazounov’s academics than the 
Prokofieff piece could hardly have been thought of. This 
odd music is in the line of Bliss’s last ‘‘ Conversation ” (‘‘ The 
Committee Meeting”) and is most ingeniously descriptive of 
its title. Is the sarcasm being poured out upon the pre- 
revolution composers or merely upon the bourgeoisie? The 
juxtaposition of the two pieces makes one wonder. This is 
Sarcasm No. 5: how many others has this ‘‘ contemptuous ”’ 
composer written? Good recording. 
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THE BEETHOVEN SONATA SOCIETY, VOLUME 8; 
Pianoforte Sonatas, Op. 2, No. 3: Op. 31, No. 2: Op. 54, 
Artur Schnabel. Seven records (12 in., 2 gns.) in album 
with brochure. 

Not the least good thing about the eighth volume of the 
Beethoven Sonata Society is Eric Blom’s most entertaining 
essay ‘Lurid Light on Beethoven,” which consists of an 
examination of a new book by an eminent German musical 
scholar, Dr. Arnold Schering. 

In this work—only the first volume of which has been 
issued—the author discovers that five string quartets and 
eight piano sonatas of Beethayen are based on plays by 
Shakespeare and another sonata on Schiller’s ‘‘ Maid of 
Orleans ’’! And the two sonatas, amongst the eight, attached 
by the worthy doctor to the ‘“‘ Tempest’’ and to “‘ Much Ado 
About Nothing” are those-in D minor (Op. 31, No. 2) and 
F major (Op. 54) included in this album. 

Mr. Blom makes merry with the doctor in six or seven pages 
of sparkling and destructive criticism, and I hope his essay 
may be reprinted in THE GRAMOPHONE for the benefit of those 
who cannot afford the album. As usual, there is little for the 
reviewer to say about ‘‘ Society ” issues except in regard to 
performance and recording, for the albums of notes always 
contain sufficient analysis. 

I have never cared for the C major sonata (Op. 2, No. 3) and 
Schnabel does nothing to make me like it more. It is the 
least attractive member of this early opus and the title Dr. 
Schering attaches to Op. 54 might literally be applied to a good 
deal of the C major’s first and last movements. There is 
much coarse music, played with those alternate loud and soft 
contrasts of tone that so soon become wearisome. Only in the 
Coda does Beethoven himself seem to speak for a moment. 

The middle section of the slow movement has a certain 
beauty which I feel Schnabel spoils by too dynamic a 
treatment. He plays the jolly little scherzo and the difficult 
finale with much virtuosity—the right and only way—and 
I particularly liked the sudden accelerando under the high C 
trill near the end. 

There are two “ ghosts ”’ in an otherwise good, though too loud, 
recording. One in the tenth bar after the recapitulation of the 
opening tune of the slow movement and the other at the 
pause before the tempo primo on the last page of the sonata. 

Schnabel rises to the full measure of the great Sonata in 
D minor, the first movement of which is full of superb rhythmic 
energy. But why on earth does he keep the sustaining pedal 
down throughout the two lovely recitatives in the middle of 
the movement? ‘ The poet speaks ’’: but why this jangling 
utterance? I should be most interested to hear an explanation 
of this interpretative eccentricity. 

The adagio, as so often with this player, lacks tenderness and 
is too heavy: and personally I like the final movement 
to be less explosive than this. The phrasing and the rhythmic 
impulse in this wonderful movement are splendid, but I missed 
the effect of the lovely dissolving harmonies just before the 
last page and I am inclined to agree with the much-belaboured 
Schering that the figuration of this movement should be, for 
the most part, “‘ gently soaring.” 

The last Sonata (Op. 54) is played the best, perhaps 
because it is purely intellectual and not in the least emotional 
music. Schnabel’s great gift—one that Tovey also has—of 
letting us perceive the growth and design of the music stands 
him in good stead here. 

In the hands of most pianists the F major Sonata sounds 
very dry—the long passage in octaves and sixths especially— 
but Schnabel shows us what, and with what economy, 
Beethoven does with unpromising material. In this con- 
nection note the use to which he puts the two-note figure at 
the end of the phrase that opens the second (and last) move- 
ment. The recording of all the sonatas is good if a little coarse, 
and, as I have intimated, there is plenty of matter for discus- 
sion in Schnabel’s interpretations, besides lots for any pianist 
to learn and profit from. A. R 
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CHAMBER MUSIC 


*Roth String Quartet: Quartet in A major (K.464) (Mozart). 
Columbia LX 476-9 (four 12in., 24s.). 

It is an odd coincidence that we should have had two of 
Mozart’s “‘ step-children ”’ in two successive months. By now 
readers will have sampled the F major quartet (K.590, 
reviewed in March) and, I hope, found much that is attractive 
there. The A major quartet is a more striking work in all its 
movements but the last, and it is strange that it is so rarely 
played for it has many beauties. The Minuet and Trio 
(LX477) and the last variation of the slow movement (LX478) 
are especially charming. 

The performance by the Roth Quartet is in the very first 
flight of quartet-playing, indeed it would be impossible 
to imagine anything finer. Not a point escapes these 
players, the whole work has been lovingly studied down to the 
last detail, the balance is splendid, the recording also, and 
even if the music were of less value the records would be 
worth having for such playing. 

I must warn readers that there is short measure on all the 


records but one, LX477, but it would have been impossible 
to avoid this except by omitting repeats and, probably, having 
to carry unfinished movements on to other sides. 


String Quartet under the direction of Claude Crussard: 
Romance, Galliarde et Courante (Marini, 1595-1664) and 


Pastorella (Schmelzer, 1630-1680). Maria Castellazi- 
Bovy (soprano); (a) Motet for one voice (Legrenzi, 1625— 
1690); (b) Partiro (A. Scarlatti, 1659-1725); and (a) La 
tua pena, (b) Speranza (A. Scarlatti). Editions de la Boite 
& Musique, Nos. 3 and 4. 

The performances on some of the records of historical 
interest has not always been too good, so that it is worth 
remarking upon the excellence of the playing and singing on 
these two discs and adding that the music has a universal and 
not merely an antiquarian appeal. 

It is music which, speaking always of peace and determined 
that every story shall have a happy ending, falls gratefully 
on the ears while rumours of war hurtle round us. Marini 
is said to be “ the earliest of the Italian violinists who wrote 
music ’’ and his works are considered as being among the earliest 
concerted instrumental compositions in existence. 

The solo violin tune of the Romance is heard against a 
background of muted strings with charming effect, and the 
harpsichord continuo plays alone with the solo violin in part 
of the Courante so that there is variety in the lay-out of the 
music. Schmelzer’s delicate Pastorella, which would make 
a charming dance in a seventeenth-century ballet, is bound 
together by the beckoning phrase that opens the piece, is 
repeated between the various little movements, and at length 
closes it. An early use of a leading motive! Legrenzi’s 
Motet introduces a more serious note. It is—so far as I could 
hear the words, and certainly I heard ‘‘ Miserere mei Deus ’’— 
in Latin; the beginning in the melodic-recitative style known 
as arioso and then an air with ’cello obbligato. There is some 
interesting chromatic writing which causes the composer, still 
perhaps under modal influences, to wobble about a good deal 
tonally, without any sure sense of key. But this is a beautiful 
little piece and it is followed by a wholly charming little song 
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by Alessandro Scarlatti (in Italian) which appears to be a 
lover’s farewell. Very charming, too, are the other Scarlatti 
songs, the first all about the pleasings and displeasings of the 
loved one and the other apostrophising hope. 

Signora Castellazi-Bovy has a voice of the right colour and 
weight for the difficult art of singing this music, but lacks 
control sometimes in the upper part of her voice. There 
should be no explosions in the vocal line, which must be of the 
purest legato. These very attractive discs may be had from 
E.M.G. Ltd., 11 Grape Street, W.C.1. 


Galimir String Quartet: Quartet No. 7 for Strings in B flat 
(Milhaud). Decca-Polydor DE7054—5 (two 10in., 5s.). 

“ Quartet for Strings,” though accurate, is, by association, 
rather a grand title for the four modest little movements that 
make up Milhaud’s seventh essay in this medium. The music 
is of the improvisatory kind familiar in modern French music 
and consists of a number of quite pleasant though undis- 
tinguished tunes pulled up (especially in the first movement) 
by sudden irrelevancies, and wedded to inconsequent harmonies, 
I liked the semi-fugal treatment of the second movement 
(which stands for a scherzo) and the artless, lullaby-like slow 
movement. It is typical of this music, without climax or 
development or sentiment, that the last movement, starting 
vivaciously enough, just peters out as if too exhausted to 
continue, having then by no means filled a 10-inch record! 
The Galimir Quartet give a delightfully smooth and well- 
recorded performance of a work that if not small beer even is 
at least stone ginger ! 


Rybar and Bernstein (violins), Landshoff (cello), Alban 
(piano): ‘* Bagatelles,’? Op. 47 (Dvorak). Treasury of 
Music Series T.9 (one 12in., 6s.). E.M.G., 11 Grape 
Street, W.C.2. 

Dvorak’s four ‘“‘ Bagatelles ’’ do not rise above the promise 
of their title, which signifies trifles, and were written to order 
for the publisher Simrock, at the same time as the Slavonic 
Dances which brought the composer his long-awaited fame. The 
charming little pieces were written to be accompanied by the 
harmonium simply because Dvorak happened to see one of 
these instruments in « friend’s room, but the substitution of 
the piano—which the composer, of course, allowed—is a 
gain rather than a loss. 

Three of the pieces are included in this recording ; the last, 
which is the longest and the most attractive, taking up the 
whole of the second side of the record. 

The tone of the first violin is a little shrill at times but the 
performance is quite adequate and well recorded. A. R. 


” 





Bach Organ Music 

Columbia announces a Society for the recording of Bach’s 
organ music by Albert Schweitzer, the greatest living authority 
on Bach. 

The subscription is 2 guineas, and the first volume, con- 
sisting of seven records, will be published on Wednesday, 
April 8th, and contains : 

Fantasia and Fugue, G minor. 
Prelude and Fugue, F minor. Toccataand Fugue,D minor. 
Prelude and Fugue, C. The Little Fugue, G minor. 

The records were made in All Hallows Church, Barkingside. 
Schweitzer tried out several organs throughout the country 
to see which was most like the original organ that Bach had in 
Leipzig, and decided on the one at All Hallows as being the 
most perfect example of the Bach-style organ. 


Late Arrivals ) 

The Society Album of Handel’s ‘‘ Suites for Harpsichord,” 
played by Wanda Landowska, and also the Album of “‘ The 
Songs of Yrjo Kilpinen,”’ sung by Gerhard Hiisch and accom- 
paned by Margaret Kilpinen, have arrived too late for review 
in this issue but will be dealt with next month. 


Prelude and Fugue, G major. 
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OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 


Lotte Lehmann (soprano) with orchestra.—Nun eilt herbei, 
Witz, heit’re Laune (Mistress Ford’s aria) from The 
Merry Wives of Windsor (Nicolai); sung in German. 
Parlophone-Odeon RO20303 (10in., 4s.). 

Lest any reader should imagine Nicolai was Italian, let me 
mention that he was baptised Karl Otto Ehrenfried, and was a 
German. His Die lustigen Weiber von Windsor is a delightful 
comic opera, with a capital libretto by H. S. Mosenthal, who 
later on wrote the text of Goldmark’s Kénigin von Saba. 
Several of the old opera companies, notably Carl Rosa’s, 
tried to popularise the opera in England, but with little 
success. Record makers, however, are doing their best to 
keep alive the Aria of Mistress Ford (Frau Fluth) from the 
first act, in which Mistress Ford decides upon, and justifies 
to herself, the action she will take to make a fool of Falstaff. 
In 1928 we had a truly magnificent performance by Felice 
Huni-Mihaksek. This was followed some years later by Lotte 
Schone’s brilliant connoisseur recording. 

The new version, by that versatile artist Lotte Lehmann, 
can be heartily recommended. It differs from the others in 
being recorded on a 10-inch disc, an advantage to many 
gramophiles, no doubt, from the monetary point of view. 
Artistically, however, it is a drawback ; either the division 
into two parts has to be made at an unsuitable place or the 
pace has to be needlessly quickened. The latter course has 
been adopted here. Notwithstanding this handicap, Lotte 
Lehmann succeeds in giving a remarkably expressive and 
humorous performance. Actually, the solo is recitative and 
aria; only to the finale Frohsinn und Laune can the term 
aria be properly applied. For a just appreciation of the 
humour of the recitative the words are needed; they were 
given in THE GRAMOPHONE in February 1928. 

Elisabeth Schumann (soprano) with orchestra under Lawrance 
Collingwood.—Vogel Lied, Op. 41, No. 4 (Weingartner) 
and Caprice Viennois (Kreisler); sung in German. 
H.M.V. DA1455 (10in., 4s.). 

The unmistakable voice of this delightful soprano is here 
beautifully recorded in two pretty trifles, one of which pro- 
vides an opportunity for the exhibition of her skill in bird 
imitations. This is an ideal record for charming the senses 
without taxing the brain, and as such I commend it whole- 
heartedly. 

Richard Tauber (tenor) with orchestra.—Plaisir d’Amour 
(Liebesfreud-Liebesleid) (Martini) and Es muss ein Wun- 
derbares sein (Liszt); sung in German. Parlophone- 
Odeon RO20302 (10in., 4s.). 

The idea of hearing Plaisir d’Amour sung in German may 
not appeal to everybody and some may consider that Herr 
Tauber’s tempo is rather fast. He certainly does not commit 
the crime of dragging it. I feel myself that this is one of the 
most satisfactory renderings I have ever heard. There is no 
nonsense about it; it is simple and straightforward, stylish 
and impressive, and will no doubt please the Editor, especially 
after his request for this last month. I like the Liszt song even 
more; it is so beautifully sung that I have had to treat 
myself to several encores. 
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Herbert E. Groh (tenor) with orchestra.—Raindrops (Regen- 
tropfen) (Emil Palm-Josef Hochleitner) and Say That 
You Will Not Forget (Vergiss mein nicht) (Ernesto de 
Curtis-Ernst Marischka) from the film Lullaby: sung in 
German. Parlophone R2178 (10in., 2s. 6d.). 


Presumably all the popular recording tenors will be expected 
to sing Non ti scordar di me from Lullaby in one language or 
another, though the song is too characteristic of its Neapolitan 
composer for any but Italians to do it full justice. Herr 
Groh makes a serviceable job of the song in its German form, 
though he does not sing it with his customary ease and charm. 
In the little German song he is definitely in his element, and in 
singing it he manages to sound more like Herr Tauber than 
ever. 


Miliza Korjus (soprano) with orchestra under Bruno Seidler- 
Winkler.—Nocturne, Op. 9, No. 2 (O night! O dreams !) 
(Chopin, arr. Seidler-Winkler) and Nocturne, Op. 37, 
No. 1 (Ah, let me weep) (Chopin, arr. Seidler-Winkler) ; 
sung in German. H.M.V. C2832 (12in., 4s.). 

There seems no end to the crimes that may be perpetrated 
to increase a soprano’s repertoire, and I wish that Herr Seidler- 
Winkler had never been born to mess up two of Chopin’s 
nocturnes. The most appropriate comment I can think of is 
that given as the sub-title to Op. 37, No. 1. The singing is 
typical of the singer and the recording in accordance with 
modern standards. 


Valentin Haller (tenor) with Berlin State Opera Orchestra 
under Arthur Rother.—Durch die Walder from Der 
Freischiitz (Weber); sung in German. Parlophone 
R2179 (10in., 2s. 6d.). 

It is difficult to comment on this version of Max’s famous 
recitative and aria from Der Freischiitz; nor is it easy to 
imagine it capturing the public taste when a finer effort by 
Herr Dworsky failed to do so. The present rendering may, 
I think, be fairly described as acceptable but not very 
interesting. The artist has a pleasant, steady voice and 
sings without apparent effort, and the recording is good. 


Maria Cetobari (soprano) with Berlin State Opera Orchestra 
under Robert Heger.—Voices of Spring—Waltz (Friih- 
lingstimmen) (Johann Strauss); sung in German. 
Parlophone-Odeon RO20304 (10in., 4s.). 


It was another Maria, Barrientos by name, who introduced 
me many years ago to Strauss’s charming waltz Friihling- 
stimmen, one of the finest he ever wrote. The present singer, 
though she is presumably Italian, finds no difficulty in singing 
the song in German, and was equally at home in that language 
two years ago when she gave us some excerpts from La 
Bohéme. To be quite frank, she is better as Mimi than a 
coloratura. Her waltz song is a rather breathless affair, 
which suggests effort rather than joyous excitement at the 
advent of Spring. At a first hearing the listener is inclined 
to fear an approaching disaster and to breathe a sigh of relief 
when the singing ends without mishap ; afterwards, he may 
listen without alarm and even grow to like the record. It is 
nicely recorded and is the most complete version of the song 
that I know. 


Maria Gentile (soprano) with Berlin State Opera Orchestra 
under Leo Blech.—Quando rapita in estasi from Lucia di 
Lammermoor (Donizetti) and So anch’ io la virtu magica 
from Don Pasquale (Donizetti) ; sung in Italian. Decca- 
Polydor DE7052 (10in., 2s. 6d.). 


After an absence of several years Maria Gentile, formerly 
one of Columbia’s coloratura stars, reappears, this time as a 
Decca-Polydor artist. She marks her re-entry with a fine 
performance of Norina’s aria So anch’ io la virtu magica from 
Don Pasquale, and a brilliant rendering of the cabaletta, 
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Quando rapita in estasi, from Lucia. It may be urged that her 
singing of Norina’s air is more a display of vocal virtuosity 
than the self-revelation of an artful minx, that its significance 
is obscured by the omission of its recitative Quel guardo and 
that the cabaletta from Lucia is not very satisfying in the 
absence of the preceding cavatina (Regnava nel silencio) ; 
but for all this the record can be commended as affording 
excellent examples of coloratura singing by an accomplished 
artist with a delightful voice. 


Dino Borgioli (tenor) with piano accompaniment by Ivor 
Newton.—La barcarola della marangona (arr. Sadero) and 
Gondoliera veneziana (Sadero) ; sung in Italian. Columbia 
LB29 (10in., 4s.). 

These two thoroughly Italian little songs serve to demon- 
strate Signor Borgioli’s very agreeable tenor voice and polished 
style and Mr. Newton’s skill as an accompanist. Tuneful 
melodies, artistic singing and playing, and excellent recording 
combine to form a very pleasing record. 


Beniamino Gigli (tenor) with Berlin State Opera Orchestra 
under Alois Melichar.—Nonti scordar di me (Say you 
will not forget) (Furno-de Curtis), Mille cherubini in 
coro (Lullaby) (Senatra-Schubert-Melichar), Serenata 
Veneziana (Venetian serenade) (Zulberti-Melichar), and, 


with members of La Scala Orchestra under Dino Olivieri, 
Addio bel sogno (Come back to me) (Murolo-de Curtis), all 
from the London film production Lullaby: sung in 
Italian. H.M.V. DA1458 and 1459 (10in., 4s. each). 

All hail to the latest film‘star, Signor Beniamino Gigli! 
Now that he has taken the plunge his name may become 
familiar to and mispronounced by millions who had formerly 
never heard of it. The present tuneful items should serve 
admirably to show them that here is an artist who can really 
sing, and who possesses a superb voice. Maybe the time will 
come when he is allowed to provide fare that is musically more 
satisfying. 

At the present time there is a popular impression that the 
music goes round and round. Apparently there is something 
in it, for Addio bel sogno, after having served a turn in the film 
La canzone dell’ amore, has come over to Lullaby, while 
Schubert’s Schlafe, schlafe, holde siisse knabe has been borrowed 
from the concert hall to provide a refrain for Mille cherubini 
in coro. 


All four songs are beautifully sung and recorded. The 
Serenata veneziana seems to be German-Italian and will prove, 
I fancy, the least attractive. Those who wish for one of these 
records only are therefore advised to choose DA1458. 


Rauta Waara (soprano) with Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra.— 
Die erste Kuss (Sibelius) and Madchen kam vom Stell- 
dichein (Sibelius); sung in German. Telefunken A1900 
(10in., 4s.). 

I am informed that this, the first Telefunken record I have 
handled, is obtainable from most dealers. It introduces a 
new soprano and two interesting songs by Sibelius. The 
intriguing Mddchen song, mainly a dialogue between mother 
and daughter, concerns a girl who explains away red hands and 
lips as the result of scratches from rose thorns and eating 
raspberries, only to confess, later on, with pale cheeks and 
thoughts of death in her mind, that they were due to the 
pressure of a lover’s hands and lips, a lover who had proved 
untrue. 


Rauta Waara sings well but has little command of vocal 
colour. She has a voice of very individual quality ; her upper 
notes are full, bright and pleasing, but the quality gradually 
falls away as the scale is descended. The recording is good but 
the orchestra is rather too overpowering for my taste. 


mF. Vs bi 
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*DIE WALKURE, ACT I 
Text and music by Richard Wagner. 


Recorded complete on 
H.M.V. DB2636 to 2643 (12in., 6s. each). 

Considerable technical advances have been made in electric 
recording during the past year or two and a good many 
standard works have been re-recorded under the improved 
conditions. Evidently H.M.V. has decided that a new issue of 
Die Walkiire is needed. The work has never been recorded 
complete and the old album suffers from a multiplicity of 
singers, orchestras and conductors. The new set of records 
has reached me minus album and explanatory matter, but 
since the eight records contain a full recording of Act I, I 
assume that this is the first instalment of the entire work, to be 
carried out with one set of principals, supported by one 
orchestra and directed by one conductor. 

So far as Act I is concerned the distribution is as follows : 
Sieglinde Lotte Lehmann. 
Siegmund Lauritz Melchior. 
Hunding _... a ses ; Ymanuel List. 

The Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra. 
Conductor : Bruno Walter. 

Had singers, conductor and orchestra been chosen by popular 
ballot in this country at the present time it is likely that the 
Hunding and the orchestra would have been different, but 
very probable that the Sieglinde, Siegmund and conductor 
would have been unchanged. The records, however, are 
certainly not made for sale in thiscountry only, and the H.M.V. 
selections would undoubtedly be made to obtain a recorded 
performance that would find favour throughout the Con- 
and I risk the prediction that they will prove 
thoroughly satisfactory both here and abroad. 

Few are likely to quarrel with Bruno Walter’s reading of the 
score, and not many orchestras can be more at home with it 
than the Vienna Philharmonic ; Lotte Lehmann’s Sieglinde 
approaches perfection ; for all-round merit Lauritz Melchior’s 
Siegmund can hold its own with almost any rival’s; and 
Emanuel List’s Hunding is quite sound, to say the least of it. 

The new recording is very satisfactory, though the pro- 
nounced echo heard at the end of the last recording suggests 
that acoustic conditions were not ideal. The sound inten- 
sity does not vary capriciously from one record to another. 
By this I mean that the owner of a radiogram with auto- 
matic record-changer, who sits down to enjoy the work, will 
not find it necessary to keep jumping up to readjust a 
volume control. With regard to the balance between 
voice and orchestra, I think the recordings favour the voice 
rather more than an actual stage performance would do, but 
do not regard this as detrimental. The final third of Der 
Manner Sippe sass hier im Saal does not reproduce clearly, 
but everything else goes so well that this is probably the 
freakish behaviour of an odd review copy. 

This new set of Die Walkiire records, then, should give 
Wagnerites much pleasure, both for what they contain and 
for what their issue suggests may be in store for them in the 
future. MH. FY. V. Le. 
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SONGS 


I suppose Clara Butt did more to cheer the ordinary mass of 
humanity than almost any other living force. She had sung in 
palaces and prisons and seemed to cast a magnetic spell over 
all who heard her. And yet, as Mr. Sydney Grew points out 
in an appreciation, she was an indifferent musician, indis- 
criminate, and seldom dropping from an unrelieved fortissimo. 
And yet, again, there is the memory of her performance as 
Orpheus, while those of us whose memories do not go back so 
far can still hear her gentler mood in Husheen, the lullaby 
by Fahy and Needham, recorded by Columbia and now 
reissued on DX729 (4s.). This is backed by Liddle’s Abide 
With Me, and there must be thousands who will welcome the 
reissue at a popular price of what originally cost twice as 
much. Readers will remember that other immortal recording 
of Abide With Me made by Rex Palmer. Dame Clara is 
accompanied by piano and organ and sings in the key of C. 
This mention of the key on the labels is indicative of her 
immense popularity, since it enabled listeners to add their 
own accompaniment, and so take part in what was almost a 
ritual. 

Another 12-incher this month contains a selection called 
Memories of Tosti, by La Scala Singers, on H.M.V. C2827 
(4s.). This is excellent and reminds us how good a song writer 
Tosti was. Included are Parted, Marechiare (sung in Italian), 
Vorrei Morire, L’ Ultima Canzone, Ideale, Mattinata and 
Goodbye. Orchestral accompaniment. Mark Raphael con- 
tinues his authoritative recordings of Roger Quilter accom- 
panied by the composer. This record contains Fear No More 
the Heat of the Sun, O Mistress Mine, and Take, Oh Take Those 
Lips Away. As well as the piano, accompaniment is pro- 
vided by Frederick Grinke (violin), Max Gilbert (viola) and 
H. Withers (cello). (Columbia DB1629, 2s. 6d.) i 
Noble, fresh from his triumphs in America, sings two songs 
by Alan Murray—Just Me an’ Mary and She Shall Have 
Music. The former has words by Harry Parr and so far as 
I can see has no merit. The latter has, I gather, no connection 
with Jack Hylton’s film; the words are by H. J. Brandon and 
it is a pleasant song of simple sentiment. I like it. (Columbia 
DB1632, 2s. 6d.) 

American singers still seem to insist on being grossly over- 
recorded, and we know by now what to expect from Richard 
Crooks. Nevertheless, I am compelled to raise a cheer for his 
Arise O Sun, by Lockton and Day, if only for the sheer physical 
impact of it. If any gramophile was disappointed with the 
opening of Strauss’ Zarathustra as recorded by Koussevitzky 
recently, let him try Mr. Crooks in this new record! On the 
reverse is Garden of Happiness, by Lockton and Wood. 
(H.M.V. DA1449, 4s.) For weaker digestions, we have 
Webster Booth in two recordings, and I am delighted to find 
this singer taking his place with older favourites. Cadman’s 
popular At Dawning and Forster’s Mifanwy are on H.M.V. 
88413 (2s. 6d.), and are exactly what you would expect. 
But in Lehar’s Stay with Me for Ever from Giuditta, Mr. 
Booth shows us what he can do when he wants, and makes me 
hope that this voice will be given a chance with bigger music. 
He also gives a sparkling performance of Vienna, City of My 
Dreams, by Sieczynski, which I hail as the best English 
version. These are on H.M.V. B8421 (2s. 6d.). 


As we go to press, there is a further record of Clara Butt, 
this time singing Foster’s Old Folks at Home and Elgar’s 
Land of Hope and Glory, the words by A. C. Benson. The 
former is with ‘ full chorus and orchestra,” while the latter 
is accompanied by the Grenadier Guards Band and was 
recorded in Hyde Park on Empire Day, 1927. (Columbia 
DX730, 4s.) Peter Dawson just could not go wrong in Don’t 
let the river run dry by Haines and Harper and Just Keepin’ 
On by Phillips on H.M.V. B8422, 2s. 6d.). Both records are 
exactly what you would expect. 


RocEer WIMBUSH. 
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BAND RECORDS 


A good record for Easter is that of Mendelssohn’s Wedding 
March and the Bridal March from Lohengrin, played by 
Foden’s Motor Works Band (Regal-Zono. MR2030). The 
former is an excellent arrangement by Hartmann and is more 
effective than the latter, which is arranged by Morelli. The 
band is at the very top of its form and this record will surprise 
many who do not appreciate to the full the possibilities of 


brass bands. 
W.A.C. 


BOOK REVIEW 


The Gramophone in Education, by William W. Johnson. 
(Pitman, 5s.) 

I had the pleasure of reading Mr. Johnson’s latest book 
in typescript, and, being on holiday at the time, reading it 
with a thoroughness it is not possible to give to the ordinary 
review of a book. 


The title hardly suggests the very wide field covered, for 
there is no department of education, in school and out of it, 
where the gramophone can be of use that Mr. Johnson leaves 
untouched. 


He does full justice to the educational work of H.M.V. and 
Columbia and shows himself familiar with every significant 
development in the short history of the gramophone. 


Teachers should find this book, which is written throughout 
in the same clear, enthusiastic, but always balanced, manner 
as was this author’s Intelligent Listening to Music, extraordin- 
arily practical, helpful, and inspiring. 


There are naturally some points upon which the author’s views 
may be questioned. Thus (on page 29) he advises against the 
transport of a radio-gramophone from room to room, but | 
am informed by an expert that this may be easily done if 
three- or two-piece instruments are used. The same authority 
declares emphatically against the use of a portable gramophone 
even for foreign language teaching, and tells me that Mr. 
Johnson is definitely wrong in saying that ‘“‘the nearer the line 
of the loudspeaker to the line of the pupil’s ears the better.” 
On the contrary, the best position for the loudspeaker is above 
the heads of the pupils, e.g., at the level of the blackboard. 
If put lower than this high notes are attenuated and sound 
absorption increased so that, to correct this, the volume- 
control has to be put up—with bad results as to balance. 


H.M.V. have recently produced an excellent speaker on 
an easel-type baffle for use in schools which is at the right 
height and is readily portable. 


Mr. Johnson only implicitly alludes to the very important 
matter of the concentrated listening obtained by listening 
without seeing. No child could listen to a recorded pro- 
gramme of anything like the length of those given at the 
Robert Mayer children’s orchestral concerts. This important 
characteristic of the gramophone needs to be borne in mind 
by teachers, for here and in broadcasting are the sole ways of 
training the listening faculty independently of any other sense. 


Mr. Johnson already knows that I disagree with his con- 
tention (page 74) that orchestral works should be presented 
to pupils in their original form from the start. He seems to 
me to lay too much stress on colour and to forget that even 
the simplest analysis is better done at the pianoforte. Excel- 
lent photographs of the gramophone in use embellish this 
most useful book, but I could wish that the frontispiece did 
not represent such “ grand ”’ listeners (in one of H.M.V.’s 
baronial halls !). I should have preferred a picture of some of 
the great new army of listeners that music (kept from them at 
least passively by these same “‘ grand ”’ people) has at last 
reached on the dise and through the air. A.R. 
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No one has yet explained what Swing 1;— 
But you can hear it in latest Brunswick recordings of Chick Webb 


Louis Armstrong’s amusing new nonsense song. 
Uninteresting titles give “ Bix” no chance 
New Rex Recordings reflect public taste for 


Reinhardt a 
in Parlophone “ Race Series” 3 


Hawkins with Grappelly and 
Luis Russell 


hotter music 


Chick Webb and His Orchestra (Am. N.) 

Blue Lou (Sampson) 

What a shuffle (Kirkpatrick) 

(Brunswick 02152—2s. 6d.). 

What we shall find to talk about later 
remains to be seen, but it will have to go 
some to have more swing than these two, 
particularly Blue Lou. 

Forgive me if you are getting fed up with 
the word swing, but after all it is the essence 
of the subject, and although you may hear 
the word far too often, you don’t hear the 
quality in music anything like as frequently 
as you are told you do. 

The way the term is abused would be 
laughable if it were not so nauseating. 
Gramophone companies and radio artists 
use it apparently without the least know- 
ledge of what it means. Composers trade 
onthe word by giving it as a name to tunes 
which no band could make swing. We are 
told that this is swing music and that that 
is swing music. Seldom is there the least 
justification for it, but thousands of poor 
mutts daily swallow the tale, hook, line and 
sinker. They know no better. 

Of course, the trouble is that nobody has 
yet succeeded in explaining in words what 
swing is. My good friend Leonard Hibbs 
tried to in the Radio Times. He got 
nowhere. An American paper asked dozens 
of musicians and band leaders for a descrip- 
tion. They all said something, but not one 
got near to explaining it. The only way is 
to hear it. Then you may recognise it. 

Or you may not. 

It depends on your temperament. 

If you’re made that way you'll recognise 
it in Blue Lou. I hope you'll also appreciate 
the excellence of the alto sax, trumpet and 
piano solos. But there again it will depend 
on whether you understand these things. 

What a Shuffle also swings, but whereas 
Blue Lou is good also in other respects, 
this side has to rely almost entirely on its 
swing. The weakness lies in the composition. 
It is just another of these patterns in rhythm 
which almost anybody could put tegether 
if he studied sufficiently other recerds of 


similar arrangements. Still, as I say, it 
swings, and many will find that sufficient. 
After all, it is a good deal. 

* * * 
Dorsey Brothers Orchestra (Am.) 

Harlem chapel chimes (Miller) 

Weary Blues (Matthews) 

(Brunswick 02149—2s. 6d.). 

That this should be the next record I 
picked out is fortunate, because it is almost 
exactly what I wanted to prove what we 
have been talking about. 

Both sides are good in every way, except 
that they just don’t swing—not in the most 
complete sense of the word. I agree they 
swing in spots, but not in that continual 
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THE MONTH’S 
TOPIC FOR DISCUSSION 


That “jazz” is not a matter of 
composition, but a form of rhythmic 
interpretation. 

Evidence records : 

For—Capri, what you done to me, 
by Wingy Mannone’s Orch. (Bruns- 
wick RL254—1s. 6d.). 

A little bit independent, by “* Fats” 
Waller (H.M.V. BD5012—lIs. 6d.). 

Against— Black and Tan Fantasy, 
by Duke Ellington’s Orch. (Parlo- 
phone R3429—2s. 6d.). 

Chant of the weeds, by Don 
Redman’s Orch. (Brunswick 1244 
—2s. 6d.). 


and inevitable way which is essential to 
create the feeling of swing. 

However, in spite of the fact that they 
don’t always ride, | enjoyed them. The 
Dorseys have a musicianly ensemble and 
capable soloists, and they know how to 
make their records a bit more interesting than 
most of their competitors in the field of 
better ‘‘ commercial ” dance music—at least, 
they did; Tom recently left the band and 
it is now run by Jimmy. 





DECCA 


Louis Armstrong and His Orchestra (Am. N.) 
Music goes ‘round and around (Reilly, 
Farley and Hodgson) (v by Louis 
Armstrong) 
Old man Mose (Armstrong and Randolph) 
(v by Louis Armstrong) 
(Decca F5895—1s. 6d.). 

As far as England is concerned the music 
started to rotate when Henry Hall first 
cranked it up a few moments after last New 
Year's Eve had been succeeded by New Year’s 
Day. Six weeks later it had developed its 
maximum revs, aiid was going round at such 
an astounding rate that the ears of every- 
body were attracted by its catchy din. 
To-day, after barely another six weeks, the 
works have practically stopped, and this 
belated Armstrong version is but a faint 
echo of what yesterday was stirring two 
Continents. 

Are we really as fickle as all that? 

Generally I think not. The reason hit 
songs have such short lives is because they 
are over-exploited and nauseation results. 
In this case the publishers knew the song 
was bound to be a riot and so probably 
didn’t attempt to over-plug it. Instead, 
the bands and artists did it for them. The 
question of song exploitation is far too 
complex to go into now, but here is one new 
suggestion just to make it a little more 
involved. Publishers go to great lengths to 
get their numbers popularised; but are 
there not times when they should endeavour 
to find a means of preventing them from 
being over-popularised ? 

But of course I ought to be telling you 
something about the record. Well, I don’t 
know. It’s the usual Armstrong sort of 
thing, with Louis playing his trumpet and 
singing in his own particular way, but there 
are quite a few versions of the number 
which I like better. 

The disc is, however, worth getting for 
the other side. Here we have another 
amusing nonsense novelty, somewhat in the 
nature of a sequel to J’ll be glad when you're 
dead, you rascal, you. The story is hardly 
what you would call intricate. It appears 
to begin and end with Mr. Armstrong’s visit 
to a friend with a crooked nose, who lives 
in a hut. Getting no reply to his knocks, 
Louis manages to reach the conclusion that 
Mose must be dead. 

This epic was devised by Louis for his 
Christmas Eve broadcast. It will never 
go round as rapidly or completely as the 
music, but is likely to have a vogue. 
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Claude Bampton and His Bandits 
Double check stomp (Ellington) 
Promenade (Bampton) 

(Decca F5891—Is. 6d.). 

Double check stomp—Norman Low, Al 
Morter and Dave Symons (saxes); Clinton 
ffrench (trumpet); Will Hemmings (bass) ; 
Lyn Morgan (drums) and Claude Bampton 
(piano-director). 

Promenade—Norman Low, Al Morter and 
Ken Oldham (saxes) ; Tom Cryan (trumpet), 
W. Hemmings (bass); J. Cummings (drums) 
and Claude Bampton (piano-director). 

Promenade needs to be better played. 

It is unpalatable to have to say it, because 
it is to some extent an unfair reflection on 
the musicians. Up against material of 
normal difficulty they would probably 
prove themselves a capable combination, 
but Promenade is not the sort of thing one 
comes across every day. 

This hot stomp, written by Bampton for 
our contemporary Rhythm as a tuitional 
study on arranging for a seven-piece 
orchestra, is tough going. It is one of those 
busy pieces, full of cross rhythms against 
multi-note solos, and frankly I feel that it 
would have been none the less effective had 
it been simpler. But on the other hand it is 
undoubtedly a composition that is worth 
considering. It shows Bampton to be a 
man who is capable of adapting the accepted 
idioms of modern hot writing to give voice 
to ideas of his own, and if he has tried to 
cram too much into three minutes, it was 
probably more because of the purpose for 
which the number was written. 

Or is this suggestion of overcrowding due 
more to the not always too clean interpreta- 
tion? It is a point about which I would like 
more time to think, especially in view of the 
fact that faulty balancing of the band 
(really the recorders should have taken 
more pains) has not tended to make some 
of the parts unduly distinct. 

The performance of Ellington’s Double 
check stomp on the reverse is more satis- 
factory. The playing seems cleaner and the 
balance better, but then this is not such 
involved writing. 


H.M.V. 


Coleman Hawkins 

Star Dust (Carmichael) 

Freddy Jenkins Harlem Seven (Am. N.) 

Swingin’ ’em down 

(H.M.V. B8420—2s. 6d.). 

Star Dust—Hawkins (tenor sax) with 
Stephane Grappelly (piano), Django Rein- 
hardt (guitar), Delhemme (bass). 

I wonder how many other artists have 
recorded in as many countries as Hawkins. 
America, England, Holland, and now here’s 
one he made in France. 

If it is not a great record, it is nevertheless 
a pleasant one. 

It consists of three choruses. Reinhardt 
takes the second, Bean the first and last. 
Perhaps not the best work of either, but 
still attractive. Grappelly we know better 
as a viclinist. Piano is obviously his second 
instrument, but he plays it adequately for the 
occasion. 

The record was made at the same session 
as Hawkins’ Avalon and Blue Moon (H.M.V. 

) with Michel Warlop’s Orchestra, 
hence Delhemme. When they sent me the 
personnel they told me that the complete 
rhythm section was used in Star Dust, but 
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I cannot hear any drums. If you can they 
were played by N. Chaillon. 

Don’t make the mistake of assuming that 
because Freddy Jenkins was with Ellington 
his Harlem Seven are a contingent from the 
Duke’s band. 

Jenkins had left Ellington a while pre- 
viously owing to ill-health. During his 
convalescence he joined up with the boys at 
Adrian’s Tap Room, most of whom were 
used on this date. Among them were, 
I believe, Albert Nicholas (clarinet), Bernard 
Addison (guitar), Charlie Price (piano) and 
Sammy Weiss (drums). 

Also, don’t make the mistake of believing 
that every record is made with the intention 
that it should be a masterpiece. Some are 
made for occasions where masterpieces 
would be about as appropriate as silk 
curtains in a cowshed. For instance, in 
America the nickel-in-the-slot gramophone 
is an institution to be found in thousands 
of billiards saloons, coffee bars, speakeasies 
and similar dives where they like it hot and 
strong. Anything subtle has as much 
chance as a pig in a sausage factory, and 
hundreds of records are made with a very 
large eye on the market they will have with 
the slot machines. They are issued under 
inexpensive labels and it is significant that 


_ in America Swingin’ ’em down was released 


under Victor’s cheaper Bluebird mark. 
And lest that should make you think the 
record is worse than it is, let me tell you that 
it is many times too good for the purpose 
for which possibly it was made. But that 
does not say it is a masterpiece. 
* * * 


Bix Beiderbecke and His Orchestra (Am.) 
Deep down South (v) (Collings and Green) 
Til be a friend “with pleasure” (v) 

(Pinkard) 
(H.M.V. B8419—2s, 6d.). 


This is the month’s problem record. 

The problem is to discover what grounds 
there are for calling it (vide label) Swing 
Music—or for that matter for putting it out 
at all. 

The numbers are indistinguished onion 
ballads. In the band were, I am told, such 
notabilities as Venuti, Lang and Krupa. 
They might be me, Smith and the butcher’s 
boy. They have no opportunities. The 
tunes are given the treatment they deserve, 
even to the inevitable sickly crooner. 

Bix plays sixteen bars solo in one title, 
and twenty-four in the other. At the time, 
many years ago, the records were made he 
had more than half emptied the bottle which 
ultimately was indirectly responsible for his 
untimely end. That does not matter as 
far as his solos go. Like many others, the 
more drunk he was often the more inspired 
was his playing. It is not inspired here. 
How could it be? There is nothing to 
inspire it. 

But the bottle seems to have had its 
effect on the record in other directions. 

The orchestra is said to be Bix’s. 

It was his to this extent: 

If they allowed me to wave my hands in 
front of Ellington’s orchestra, custom would 
permit me to label the results as by Edgar 
Jackson’s band. 

But apparently Bix did not even wave 
his hands. That job was done for him by 
Ray Ludwig (the gentleman who plays the 
nanny-goat trumpet in the first chorus of 
Iu be a friend). Although it is not men- 
tioned on this record, the fact was clearly 
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stated on the labels of an earlier issue of 
I'll be a friend. 

To put out records like this as Swing Music 
merely makes a series which contains some 
grand things, and those presenting it, 
look ridiculous. H.M.V. have other records, 
What has happened to all the swell Goodman 
titles? 


* 
The Ballyhooligans 
The Ballyhooligans make whoopee. Intro. 
Japanese Sandman, Darktown Strutters’ 
Ball, Alexander’s Ragtime band, Good- 
bye Blues, Wabash Blues, Shine. 
(H.M.V. BD5032—1s. 6d.). 
Nobody’s Sweetheart (Myers and Schoebel) 
Whispering (Schonberger) 
(H.M.V. BD5041—I1s. 6d.). 
Phil Green and “‘ Slim ’’ Wilson (pianos), 
Harry Smith (clarinet), Geo. Senior (bass), 
Max Lewin (drums). 


The Ballyhooligans are catching on. [ 
have received dozens of letters from readers 
of a contemporary for which I write asking 
for their personnel. 

What is more, most of the enquirers 
seem to think the combination exceptionally 
good. Well, I had my say in February. 
I can’t see that it is any more than a clever 
attempt to copy Harry Roy’s Tiger- 
ragamuffins, and what there is in that to 
get so excited about I don’t know. Still, 
I readily concede that the boys have plenty 
of slick pep and, of course, there’s something 
to be said for that. 


PARLOPHONE 


Luis Russell and His Orchestra (Am. N.) 
It’s light like that (Dorsey) (v) 
On revival day (Razaf) (v) 
(Parlophone R2186—2s. 6d.). 


On revival day—Albert Nicholas, Charles 
Holmes and Theo. Hill (saxes) ; Henry Allen 
and Otis Johnson (trumpets); J. Higgin- 
botham (trombone) ; Will Johnson (guitar) ; 
Paul Barbarin (drums) ; Geo. Forster (bass) ; 
and Luis Russell (piano). 

Nothing gets one’s goat more than to 
find extravagant claims made for things 
which have no justification to them. My 
blood boils when I hear the leader of some 
corny radio band say he is going to play a 
swing number and then put up a perform- 
ance which has no more swing than a coal- 
cart, and I candidly confess I have often 
damned records more out of pique at the 
exaggerated or erroneous statements made 
by the companies about them than because 
they hadn’t a redeeming feature. The fact 
that the misstatements are made in good 
faith through ignorance is no excuse. 

But when a performance is described cor- 
rectly and fairly, an outlook is incited that. 
enables its better points to be appreciated 
in the light of what they are aiming at, and 
goes a long way towards disarming criticism 
against its shortcomings. 

Perhaps you will say that a critic should 
not take this attitude, and that a record 
should be reviewed on its merits, irrespective 
of what its sponsors have said of it. I 
disagree, if only because erroneous descrip- 
tions give the public a false impression, 
usually to the detriment of the subject, 
and I would not have said a great deal in 
favour of these two early Luis Russells 
had they been in the Rhythm-Style Series, 

But they are not. They are in the Race 
Series, which claims to be nothing more than 
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Personnels of Previously Released Records 


The Boswell Sisters (Am.) 
I’m gonna sit right down and write myself 
a letter (Young and Ahlert) 
The music *round and around 
(Hodgson, Reilly and Farley) 
(Brunswick 02142—2s, 6d.) 


Accompaniments by Art Shaw (clarinet), 
Russ Case (trumpet), Russ Genner (trom- 
bone), Dick MeDonough (guitar), A. Bernstein 
(bass), Stan King (drums) and Martha 
Boswell (piano). . 
Jimmie Lunceford and His Orchestra (Am. N.) 

Black and Tan Fantasy (Ellington and 
Miley) (arr. Sy. Oliver) 

Solitude (Ellington and de Lange) (Stock 
alr.) 

(Brunswick 02112—2s. 6d.). 

Bird of Paradise (Ellington) (arr. E. 
Wilcox) 

Hittin’? the bottle (Arlen and Koehler) 
(v by Sy. Oliver) (arr, E. Durham) 
(Brunswick 02133—2s, 6d.). 

Willie Smith, Earl Caruthers, Edward 
Brown* and Dan Grissom* (altos); Joe 
Thomas (tenor); Ed. Thomas, Sy. Oliver 
and Paul ‘Webster (trumpets); Elmer 


Crumbly, Russell Boles and Eddie Durham* 
(trombones); Edwin Wileox (piano); Al 
Norris (guitar); Moses Allen (bass); James 
Crawford (drums) and Jimmie Lunceford 
(saxophone director). 
*Play in 02133 only. 
* 


Babs and Her Brothers (Am.) 
When a great love comes along (Burke and 
Leslie) 
Yankee doodle never went to town 
(Hanighen and Freed) 
(Brunswick 02126—2s. 6d.). 


Accompaniments by Don “Slats ’’ Long 
(clarinet), Russ Case (trumpet), Wilbur 
Schwichtenberg (trombone), Dick Me- 
Donough (guitar), Delmar Kaplan (bass), 
Stan King (drums) and “ Bats’? Ryan 
(piano). 

* *” * 
** Fats ’’ Waller and His Rhythm (Am. N.) 

You're not the only oyster in the stew 

(H.M.V. BD298—1s. 6d.). 


Add to personnel on page 340 of January 
issue Milt Mesirow (saxophone) and Floyd 
O’Brien (trombone). 





(Continued from preceding page) 
examples of ‘“‘ The Negro and His Music ’— 
just like that; neither good nor bad 
examples, just examples. 

Looking at the records from this angle 
they have their attractions. For all its 
named soloists, such as Henry Allen and 
Higginbotham, Luis Russell’s band of that 
time was not the rave ensemble that many 
would have you think. It lacked polish, 
and its records which showed this draw- 
back least have already been issued. But 
perhaps no combination was ever more 
typical of the Negro idea on jazz, and that 
idea always had its interesting aspects, 
even when it was not free from crudities. 

+ * 


Louis Armstrong and His Hot Seven (Am. N.) 

Alligator Blues (Williams) 

Potato Head Blues (Armstrong) 

(Parlophone R2185—2s. 6d.). 

Louis Armstrong (trumpet) with, possibly, 
‘* Kid ’’ Ory (trombone), J. Dodds (clarinet), 
Lily Armstrong (piano), Buddy Sincere 
(banjo), Zutie Singleton (drums), and tuba. 


In February, Parlophone gave us Wild 
man Blues made many years ago at the 
second session Louis did for Okeh. This 
month we have two from what I believe 
was the third session, and at this rate it 
will not be long before we have every 
record Satch’mo ever made in the Okeh 
studios. 

I have nothing against this procedure. 
It is always interesting to be able to com- 
plete anything. 

Yet I cannot say I am unduly attracted 
by some of these earlier Armstrongs. Louis 
himself was always worth hearing, more so 
then than now. But I find a crudeness in 
the rest of the band, none the less obvious 
in the light of more modern ideas, that is 
not entirely to my taste. I know it is 
fashionable to rave about the sincerity of 
early jazz and point a er of reverence 
at the primitive Blues as the inspiration of 
its later phases, but I still think the appeal 


of these earlier recordings lies almost solely 
in their historic interest—or is there some- 
thing about them which I miss? 


REX 
Sid Phillips and His Rhythm 


Eeny, meeny, miney, mo (Mercer and 
Malneck) (v) 
Woe is me (Cavanagh, Sandford and 
Emmerich) (v) 
(Rex 8742—Is.). 
Sid Phillips (saxes and clarinet) with Billy 
Amstell (tenor sax), Max Goldberg (trumpet 
and. mellophone), Lew Davis (trombone), 
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Bert Barnes (piano), George Elliott (guitar), 
Ralph Phillips (bass), Max Bacon (drums). 
Vocalist : Jack Cooper. 


On rare occasions re-pressings of American 
hot performances have found their way into 
the Rex supplements, but I think I am 
right in saying that this is the first occasion 
on which an English swing combination has 
graced the label ! 

It is a good sign. The public for inex- 
pensive records is the least sophisticated of 
all gramophiles, and the fact that Rex, who 
may be relied upon to know their market 
thoroughly, thought it wise to offer it 
performances of this type is the most con- 
clusive of many indications that popular 
taste is at last becoming more solidly in 
favour of something more enlivening than 
sentimental ballads played in a style that is 
neither imaginative nor inspiring. 

When the company decided to make 
the records I was invited to suggest suitable 
artists and supervise the recording, and 
I take full responsibility for having sugared 
the pill—even to the inclusion of a vocal 
chorus—in preference to going the whole hog 
all at once. 

But don’t let that remark mislead you. 
The records have points which, I think, 
will appeal also to the more initiated. 

The arrangements are by Sid Phillips. 
The rhythm seems to ride easily, and while 
there is necessarily a good deal of melody 
as the composers wrote it, it is dressed up 
in a manner that gives a certain character. 
Eeny, meeny is the side most likely to appeal 
to those looking for individuality. After 
the vocal, Max on his mellophone, Billy 
Amstell on his tenor, young Elliott on 
guitar, and Lew Davis on trombone all 
have a chance to get off for a few bars, and 
on both sides there are piano solos by Bert 
Barnes which I liked. We also turned the 
other Max loose fora couple of breaks in 
Woe is me, and the results are rather more 
than tricks to titivate the ordinary listener. 

All round I am very pleased with the 
results of this session. 


a 


Instrumental and Voca! 





Ten years old—but the newest mode in jazz 


Meade Lux Lewis (Am. N.)—Piano solo. 
Honky-tonk train Blues (Lewis) 
Jess Stacey (Am.)—Piano solo. 
Barrelhouse (Stacey) 
(Parlophone R2187—2s. 6d.). 


Barrelhouse—with Gene Krupa (drums) 
and Israel Crosby (bass). 


Honky-tonk train Blues perhaps goes 
further towards giving us something really 
new in swing music than any record issued 
during the last twelve months. Yet it is 
ten years old. 

No, that statement is not quite correct. 
This particular record of the number was 
made quite recently, but as it is almost 
identical with Meade Lewis’s original version 
of a decade ago the remark is true as regards 
its most relevant point. 

At the time it was issued Lewis’s first 
record of his satirical impression of a rail- 
way journey seems to have passed without 
notice. 

So did Lewis—so much so that when John 
Hammond heard the record many years 
later, became enraptured with it, and tried 
to trace its perpetrator, no one could give 


him any information about this coloured 
pianist. No one, in fact, had ever heard of 
him. 

For months it went on like this— 
Hammond asking everyone who might or 
might not be able to help him, advertising 
in newspapers and even thinking of employ- 
ing detectives. 

To get the record reissued he tried to 
dub from his copy, but it was far too worn ; 
nor could he discover another in better 
condition. Then he endeavoured to trace 
the original master, only to find it had 
probably been destroyed years ago. 


Eventually, when things were looking 
hopeless, one day in Chicago somebody told 
John he knew a man called Lewis who was 
working as porter or something in a hotel. 
It turned out to be the right Lewis. He 
hadn’t done much piano playing for years, 
but thought he could perhaps remember 
Honky-tonk. No, he hadn’t any more tunes 
like it, but if John wished he’d have a shot 
at recording the one he knew. 

That’s how the story goes, though you 
may find it hard to believe the last part of it. 
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How a man with the imagination and 
technical ability such as are shown in this 
record could have devised that one number 
only, and then sat down and played it when 
out of practice, wants some swallowing. 
Nevertheless I believe it, because John 
Hammond is something of an _ idealist, 
and I know from close association with 
him that he is far too honest to cook up, or 
even exaggerate, a story for the sake of 
creating a sensation. 

Also he proved himself no bad judge when 
he raved about the performance. I don’t 
propose to attempt to describe it in detail. 
It is one of those things you must hear for 
yourself. But I will give you these two 
pointers. First, the composition is not a 
picture in the way that the famous Choo- 
choo was. It is more in the nature of an 
impressionistic fantasy. Second, the inter- 
pretation is almost in 6-8 rhythm, yet it 
swings as few other piano recordings ever 
have. 

Barrelhouse brings us back to the more 
conventional. Jess Stacey (of Benny Good- 
man’s Orchestra) may not be a Hines, 
a Wilson or a Sullivan, but there is something 
of all three in his playing, and I thoroughly 
enjoyed the record. It gives one also a 
good opportunity of hearing quite a lot of 
Israel Crosby, the new seventeen-year-old 
bass discovery, but as there is even more of 
him in Blues of Israel, we will leave him until 
that record comes along. In its way it is as 
sensationally original as Honky-tonk train 
Blues. 

7 - * 


** Fats ’? Waller and His Rhythm (Am. N.) 
I'm gonna sit right down and write’ myself 
a letter (Young and Ahlert) (v by ‘* Fats”’ 
Waller) 
Woe is me (Cavanagh, Sandford and 
Emmerich) (v by “ Fats ’? Waller) 
(H.M.V. BD5031—Is. 6d.). 


Dinah (Lewis, Young and Akst) (v by 
** Fats ’? Waller) 

When somebody thinks you're wonderful 
(Woods) 
(H.M.V. BD5040—l1s. 6d.). 


I suppose “‘ Fats’’ has to do his bottle 
party stuff at times, otherwise some mutts 
wouldn’t know anything was happening. 

But give him to me as he is on BD5031. 
Both sides find him in his more subdued 
moods, especially the one about the letter, 
which is quite pensive. 

When “ Fats” plays as he does in the 
first chorus of this pleasant little melody 
(no, I didn’t say anything about the words), 
he becomes a greater artist than ever. He 
knows his instruments as few artists do, and 
when such facile technique and caressing 
touch are bestowed upon such an altogether 
pleasing and tasteful way of treating a song, 
the result is thoroughly charming. The 
trumpet and clarinet have caught the spirit 
of it too. 

This is by far the best H.M.V. I have 
for mention th‘’s month, and the two jokes 
are (a) that it is the least expensive and (b) 
it was issued, and should have been reviewed, 
last month. 

Possibly BD5040 is good enough to have 
inspired me to say some equally nice things. 
I hoped it would be because the rest of this 
month’s H.M.V.s are not so hot, and another 
good record would have enab.ed me to give 
them a better showing. But unfortunately 
t has not come to hand. 
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Cleo Brown (Am. N.) 

When (Rene) 

When Hollywood goes Black and Tan (Rene) 
(Brunswick 02123—2s. 6d.). 

Breakin’ in a pair of shoes (Stept, Wash- 
ington and Franklin) 

You’re my genie (Greene and Brown) 
(Brunswick 02147—2s. 6d.). 


My particular difficulty in dealing with 
artists who consistently do the same thing 
is to prevent myself from boring you by 
repeating what I have already said. But 
as it is some little time since I mentioned 
Miss Brown, you will perhaps forgive me 
if I say once again that she’s not only the 
grandest pianist the charming sex has 
produced, but one of the best irrespective 
of whether she has anything to shave. 
Nor is she exactly a pie when it comes to 
using the chords of the instrument nature 
gave her. Some people (Cleo’s one) are 
born swingers. Others ought to swing, 
but don’t. That, however, is merely the 
fault of humanity’s unwarranted tolerance. 

* * * 


Dinah Miller 
Porgy (Fields and McHugh) 
Rhythm in my nursery rhymes (Cahn, Raye, 
Lunceford and Chaplin) 
(Parlophone F407—Is. 6d.). 


With Rex Owen (saxophone and clarinet): 
Jack Nathan (piano), Ivor Mairants (guitar), 
Geo. Gibbs (bass) and Maurice Burman 
(drums). 


Neither side has anything that calls for 
more than a slight raising of a mildly 
quizzical eyebrow, and if the records had 

n—as they should have been—reviewed 
last month, that would have been the end 
of the story. 

But the angels watch over their own, and 
Miss Miller’s particular guiding star caused 
the disc to reach me just one day after we 
had gone to press. Since when I have 
heard her (with the Romany Band on 
Saturday, February 29th) on the air.- 

On that broadcast I class her as one of the 
best rhythm singers in the country to-day. 
Amongst her other by no means negligible 
attractions is a style—almost as good as 
young MaryLee’s; and she hasn’t the handi- 
cap of Mary’s still rather exaggerated Yankee 
diction. 

What then is wrong with the records? 

The answer as regards one of them is that 
Miss Miller is so badly miscast. Songs like 
Porgy are not in her street. As regards 
the other title, I don’t know. All I can say is 
it has little semblance to the confident, 
rhythmical Dinah who broadcast. 

So we are going to forget this disc and 
wait until the next one comes along. Unless 
that broadcast was a fluke, it should be an 
ear opener. 

Miss Miller, London born, is just e,ghteen. 
Her professional career started when she 
won a crooners’ competition at a Waltham- 
stow Cinema. You can hear her also in 
two of Harry Roy’s records—Eeny, meeny, 
miney, mo and Swing. 

* * - 
The Ink Spots (Am. N.) 
Don’t low no swingin’ in here (Hancock) 
Swing, gate, swing (Hancock) 
(H.M.V. B8418—2s. 6d.). 


Join the Navy and you see the world. 
Join Hylton and the world sees—or at any 
rate hears—you. 
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Before Jack Hylton brought the Ink Spots 
to England and featured them in one of his 
broadcasts, no recording company had 
thought them worth bothering about, but 
immediately they got home again Victor 
gave them a session for four titles. 

Two—Swinging on the strings. and Your 
feet’s too big—were released here by H.M.V. 
(BD146) last May. These are the other 
two. As entertainments they are equally 
good. Don’t ‘low no swingin’ has already 
found favour in other quarters and may 
possibly become a popular novelty. 

I believe when I wrote about their first 
disc that I said the Ink Spots were a cross 
between The Three Keys and The Spirits 
of Rhythm. Well, there’s no harm in 


saying it again. It’s probably as good a 
way of describing them as any other. 

It’s a pity they took these last two titles 
so fast. The tempo is not conducive to swing. 
Still, the performances are slick and in their 
way amusing enough. 

* * 


* 


The Washboard Serenaders (Mixed) 
St. Louts Blues (Handy) 
The Sheik of Araby (Smith, Wheeler and 
Snyder) 
(Parlophone F428—ls. 6d.). 

Jerome Darr (N., guitar), Bruce Johnson 
(N., washboard), Arthur Brooks (N., piano), 
Derek Neville (saxophone), Len Harrison 
(bass). 

Another flare-up from our lively Negro 
friends who appeared in London a while 
ago, assisted by two English boys from the 
band at the “ Shim-Sham.” 

I wouldn’t leave home for the singing, but 
I got a kick out of the guitar and washboard. 
These two gents are agile performers and are 
well supported by the piano and_ bass. 
But I expect you know all about that from 
the combination’s previous records, so let’s 
have a talk about Derek Neville. 

One day you may be hearing quite a lot 
of this fat boy and his saxophones. In- 
effectively recorded, he is too swamped 
out in this disc by the surrounding noises 
for his solos to mean much, but in fact he is 
one of the hottest things in town at the 
moment. Still at the “Shim Sham,” most 
of his experience has been in night club 
bands where polish is not always at a 
premium, and he is still a. little rough. 
But he possesses one of the fastest techniques 
I have heard, has a very nice sense of swing 
and devises good stuff. With Jerry Moore 
he was the hit of the recent North Middlesex 
Rhythm Club Concert. 








“ WHISPERING ” 
Harmonic Routine for Brunswick Accom- 
paniment Record No. 02145 
(see page 475) 


Key E Flat Il 4 (Piano Intro.) i Ep / * / | 
VEp*! /*/1D7 / 1 JV VEp/ (*/ 1 Epes ist 
LAb+*)*/*/*1C7/ / (AFT/ / [l-1Bp7/ /*1 
1Bb7/ / (LEb/ /*/1Ep/ /* /*1Fmi7*/*/*/*1 
| By7 /*/*/* 1Eb/ /*/1 Ep*/ (*/1 D7) +7 1 
I LEp/ /*/1Eb*/ /*/1Ab+*/*/*/"1C7/ | (1 
1F7// (+ 1Bb7/ / /*1Bp7/ | /1Fmi/*; /*1 
| Fmi7*/* Apmi /1 Eb / / /1/ / / — ll 
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The GRAMOPHONE 


Accompaniment Records for Professional and Amateur Dance 
Musicians 


Innovations by Parlophone and Brunswick 


give you advance information of a pro- 

ject to produce a Series of Accompani- 

ment Records to the popular standard 
* classics of jazz,”’ but little did I then realise 
that by the time I would be writing to you 
again two such schemes would be in 
existence. 

Yet it is so. 

Parlophone and Brunswick are the 
culprits. 

Quite early last month Parlophone issued 
the following : 

Studies in Swing 
Tiger Rag 
(Parlophone R2188—2s. 6d.). 
Japanese Sandman 
(Parlophone R2189—2s. 6d.). 
When you're smiling 
(Parlophone R2190—2s. 64.). 
Baby, won’t you please come home ? 
(Parlophone R2191—2s. 6d.). 

Soloists: R2188 and 9—Nat Gonella 
(trumpet); R2190 and 1—Freddy Gardner 
(saxophone) ; with (in all four titles) Ceeil 
Norman (piano), Albert Harris (guitar), 
Dick Escott (bass), Jock Jacobson (drums). 

As you will have noted, each disc is 
devoted to just one title. On one side are 
example solos: on the other is the identical 
accompaniment with which to practise them. 

The first thing that struck me about the 
records was the excellence of the recording 
(Laurie Bamber again!) and the technical 
proficiency of the players. The accompani- 
ments may have more “ pep” than swing, 
but that is often the case with British records. 
And, anyway, the solo sides are fine 
entertainments. I can well imagine many 
people buying them for this alone. If only 
al Nat Gonella’s records could be like these, 
instead of hotcha concoctions with so much 
singing and synthetic stuff to capture the 
uninitiated, he would have a much better 
reputation among those who know. 

But... 

For the benefit of those who may have 
missed last month’s GRaMOPHONE, I should 
repeat that, as I understand it, the object of 
these records is to provide student, amateur 
and professional musicians and singers with 
Swing accompaniments, to which at their 
convenience they may practise, and work 
out their own original hot choruses; and 
I cannot help feeling that in attempting to 
go further this Parlophone innovation may 
have defeated its own ends. 

An obstacle has to be surmounted before 
one can play a note. No parts are provided 
for the solos, so anyone wanting to try them 
has first to fish them out by ear, and then 
either write them out for himself or memorise 
them—a by no means easy job as the second 
and subsequent choruses in each disc (the 
first is dead straight melody) are about as 
intricate as they well could be. 

However, we will presume that this is 
done and that the student practices hard. 

To what extent can he then use the results 
of his labours when it comes to playing the 
choruses with a band or any other form of 
human accompaniment? 

I don’t know. 


[": month I was able to be the first to 


The solos are based on special arrange- 
ments (by Geo. Scott-Wood), and it may be 
that the harmonies do not conform to either 
those of the published orchestrations or 
those usually featured by dance bands; in 
which case it seems that suitable accompani- 
ment parts must be provided. 

Is this worth the trouble? What will one 
get for it? Merely the means of playing 
solos devised by somebody else and available 
to any Tom, Dick or Harry who cares to 
buy the record. 

Nevertheless, to those who would rather 
play like Gardner or Gonella these records 
should certainly be a help, even though they 
will find the solos difficult unless they are 
already fairly expert. 

But surely it would be better if our 
young musicians endeavoured to develop 
their own styles and create original choruses 
for themselves? Imitation may be the 
sincerest form, but it flatters only the 
imitated. 

I congratulate Parlophone on_ their 
initiative, but I think their ambition has 
run them off the rails. I feel that the solos 
are of little value. And, anyhow, those who 
are satisfied to copy can find so many in 
ordinary dance records. 


cal * bal 


Less than a week later the following were 
released under the Brunswick label : 


Dinah (Lewis, Young and Akst) 
Routine: 4-bar Piano Intro.—Two 
choruses in A flat. 4-bar Piano Modula- 
tion—Chorus in F. 


Whispering (Schonberger) 
Routine : 4-bar Piano Intro.—Slow chorus 
in E flat. 4-bar Piano Intro.—Two fast 
choruses in E flat. 

(Brunswick 02145—2s. 6d.). 


Some of these days (Brooks) 
From the published arrangement by 
Archie Bleyer. Routine: Intro.—Two 
choruses in E minor—Chorus in F minor— 
Chorus in G minor. 
Nobody's sweetheart (Kahn, Meyers and 
Schoebel) 
Routine : 4-bar Piano Intro.—Slow chorus 
in A flat. 4-bar Piano Intro.—Two fast 
choruses in A flat. 
(Brunswick 02146—2s. 6d.). 


Let me confess right away that I had a 
big finger in the production of these. 

The scheme was ey suggested to me 
by Mr. Phil Watts, the leader of the band 
at The Osterly Arms, a popular dancing 
resort on the Great West Road, and after 
developing it I passed it on to Brunswick 
who invited me to see it through for them. 

When I worked out its details I had no 
idea that Parlophone had anything similar 
in mind. I learned the details of their 
scheme later, but even so I found no reason 
to alter the Brunswick. On comparing the 
two I felt that either by luck or judgment the 
Brunswick had escaped the drawbacks 
which I believed the a to possess. 

But of course I may wrong. It is 
for you to judge. I am endeavouring to be 
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impartial, but, naturally, I think that what 
I have done is best, otherwise I would not 
have done it. 

I felt that the more straightforward and 
simple these accompaniments were, the 
better they would serve their purpose. 
So that is what we aimed at, taking particular 
care to prevent the intrusion of any super- 
fluous matter that might tend to divert 
into wrong channels the attention of those 
using them. 


You will note that instead of solos, 
both sides of each record are devoted 
just to accompaniments. This enables 
two titles to be given on each disc. The 
routines and keys of the various movements 
are stated on the labels. 


The records are not supposed to have 
any entertainment value. Their sole 
object is to provide for the home a similar 
accompaniment to that which any musician 
might expect when playing with a first-class 
dance band. 

I think it may be said that this object 
has been achieved, but as this is an 
entirely new venture I would be very grate- 
ful for any suggestions anyone may have for 
improving the records—and quickly, please, 
so that if practicable the ideas may be 
incorporated at the next of the sessions 
which will be held regularly from now 
onwards to enable the Series to be continued 
with at least four new titles every month. 

Here is one point on which I should 
particularly like your opinion. 

As you will note from the routines (stated 
on the labels and copied under the titles 
earlier herein) Some of these days was 
recorded from (and consequently conforms 
to) the orchestration by Archie Bleyer, 
published by Francis, Day and Hunter, and 
obtainable on order from all music sellers. 


But the other three records are just 
choruses of the titles, and in the case of 
Whispering the harmonies differ from those 
in the stock arrangement. 

The reason for this is because, owing to the 
fact that dance bands often busk many of 
these standard jazz ‘‘ classics,” a different 
and now accepted harmonisation has come 
into being. Whispering is an instance, and 
it was felt that the more familiar (and 
simpler) chords would be more acceptable. 

What I want to know is, which do you 
prefer—harmonies as per published orches- 
trations, or (when they are different) those 
more generally featured by dance bands? 

The advantage of the former is that one 
can get the orchestration and see on paper 
whst one is hearing from the wax—probably 
an essential aid to those who find difficulty 
in recognising chords merely from hearing 
them. 

The difficulty could have been got over 
were it possible to print the chord sequences 
on the labels, but, of course, there is no 
room, and as the absence of the information 
may be a handicap to many I have given the 
chord sequences as per record of Whispering 
in column three on page 474. Chords 
which are different from those in the pub- 
lished arrangements are followed by a *. 

Incidentally, I am delighted to learn that 
the Series is being sponsored by our con- 
temporaries, the weekly Melody Maker 
and monthly Rhythm. I recommend all 
interested to get these publications. They 
will supplement the information I am able 
to give concerning the usage of the records. 

EpGar JACKSON. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Instrumentalists 

The popularity of the cinema organ would appear to be 
waning and that of the piano steadily increasing, a state of 
affairs which I find agreeable, but which may cause lamenta- 
tions among some of you. Anyway, there it is. New names 
are constantly finding their way into the monthly lists through 
their ability to syncopate on a piano, but our old friends 
Reginald Dixon, Sidney Torch and Reginald Foort have to 
keep the organ banner flying. 


Sidney Torch, ever brimming over with ideas, plays a 
Medley called When East meets West—the idea being that 
when this happens we get tunes like Chinatown, my Chinatown, 
Japanese Sandman, Limehouse Blues, Mood Indigo, Rockin’ 
in Rhythm and Solitude. Ingenious if not accurate (Columbia 
FB1312). 


Reginald Foort, safely installed at the new Paramount 
Theatre in Tottenham Court Road, is fighting a brilliant rear- 
guard action with some old ammunition—Friml Medley, 
sure to be popular and played with gallant assurance (H.M.V. 
BD338). 


Of this dwindling army of cinema organists, Reginald Dixon, 
who seems to have held the fort at Blackpool as long as I can 
remember, has two nicely contrasted records in Regal-Zono. 
MR2039, on which he plays Easthope Martin’s Evensong and an 
arrangement of Alice, where art thou?, and a Rex 8746 on which 
he gives us his Dixon Hits No. 5. 


Among the newcomers to the piano field Rawiez and 
Landauer are, to my mind, the most brilliant and their record 
of Old Favourites and Favourite Waltzes (Columbia FB1329) 
is a model of brightness, clarity, and that mysterious under- 
standing that enables two pianists to combine so that they sound 
almost like one amazingly agile performer. This quality they 
certainly have in a marked degree—listen to the opening bars 
of the Hornpipe in Old Favourites ; Arthur Young and Reginald 
Foresythe possess it and so do Carroll Gibbons and Ian 
Stewart. Why haven’t we had some piano duets by these 
two Savoyards? It would be a pleasure for many people to 
hear them. Meanwhile, Carroll Gibbons and His Boy Friends 
are still with us and I am not at all sure that their record of 
If You Love Me (Columbia FB1352) does not almost steal my 
allegiance from Hutch—not quite, but it made me falter, and 
A Couple of April Fools is most certainly indispensable to 
your library. 


Ivor Moreton and Dave Kaye, now that they have left 
Harry Roy’s Band to embark on a variety career, record under 
their own names and play a Fozx-trot Medley, a Quick-step 
Medley on Parlophone F410, while Charlie Kunz, this time 
quistly accompanied by the Casani Club Orchestra, goes 
blissfully on his way with his fourteenth medley for Rex 
(Rex 8747). 


That wizard of the mouth-organ Larry Adler is really 
marvellous in de Falla’s Ritual Fire Dance on Regal-Zono. 
MR2038 coupled with Kreisler’s Caprice Viennois, and on 
Rex 8748 he plays Beethoven’s Minuet in G and then 
demonstrates his ability to make the necessary noises of 
The Music goes ‘round and around. Truly a remarkable 


young man. 


George Scott-Wood plays The Whistler and his Dog and 
Stars and Stripes for ever on H.M.V. BD329, and the addition 
of flute, guitar and drums to his piano-accordion enlivens the 
proceedings—in fact Stars and Stripes is a concoction that you 
must hear to believe. On H.M.V. BD336 he is more straight- 
forward if less interesting in Song of Songs and Ah/ Sweet 
Mystery of Life. 


Then, to show what an accordion band can do with a good 
tune, you must hear Primo Scala’s Accordeon Band in 
Wilhelmina, the little Dutch lady who is plump and round 
and full of fun. This is one of the best accordion records 
I have heard (Rex 8743), and with its cheery backing Whistle 
your Worries away it is a grand antidote to the blues. 


Hits from Current Plays and Films 


Hutch has done it again with his record of My Heart and I 
and Ray Noble’s lovely tune If You Love Me (Parlophone F420). 
His artistry is something to marvel at, and if you have romance 
in you, you cannot fail to be moved by Parlophone F420. 


It would be interesting to learn whether people who have 
not seen “‘We Were Dancing” are equally moved by Noel 
Coward’s record of the song of the same name. As a member 
of the audience I was enchanted and completely taken in by 
the breathless rapture of that magic dance when the strangers 
found themselves so completely in love that the whole structure 
of their own and other people’s lives must needs be altered to 
accommodate this rare and thrilling thing which had happened 
to them. The shattering of their dream was, for me, so tragic 
and yet so absurdly funny that to hear Coward’s record, 
which entirely recaptures the exultation of the first act of the 
play, made me feel I wanted to poke my tongue at him and 
say “‘ Aha, I know you're trying to fool me—but you won't 
succeed this time.’’ I feel that complete enjoyment of this 
record is only for those who are fooled. 

The coupling is called Parisian Pierrot and I am afraid that 
the recording is so muddy and that “* hot potato ”’ production 
of Coward’s so much in evidence that I failed to appreciate 
this revival from ‘‘ London Calling” (H.M.V. B8414). Even 
our most brilliant young men cannot be the top the whole time. 


Vivian Ellis, another brilliant young man, is very busy these 
days ; this month he records his tunes from “The Town 
Talks ” (H.M.V. BD337), and that gentle touch of his coaxes 
the piano to make the most of his tunes. 

Pat Rossborough plays a Selection of these tunes on Parlo- 
phone F425, coupled with Totem Tom-Tom, Indian Love 
Call and Rose Marie, all of which are resurrected just now 
when the film with Jeanette Macdonald and Nelson Eddy is 
on view. 

Nelson Eddy acquits himself manfully of Rose Marie and 
The Mounties on H.M.V. DA1464, and it now only remains for 
Jeanette Macdonald to do her part for the film fans. 


Jack Hulbert and Jack Buchanan both cater for their fans 
with songs from their latest films. Jack Hulbert is his bright, 
cheery, one-hundred-per-cent-British self in Where there’s 
you there’s me and You’re sweeter than I thought you were on 
H.M.V. BD334 and Tap your Tootsies, couple with Cele- 
bratin’ from “ Limelight,” on BD335. Jack Buchanan, on the 
other hand, is in very sentimental mood in I’m still dreaming 
from “‘ When Knights Were Bold ’’ coupled with the brighter 
Let’s put some people to work on Brunswick 02153. I was not 
impressed with these songs when I saw the film and after 
hearing the record I am still not impressed. 

Our old friend of the early musical talkies, Harry Richman, 
turns up again this month with four songs from the film called 
“The music goes ‘round ”’—a title for which the producers 
are reputed to have paid the song writers a fabulous sum. The 
songs are Life begins when you're in Love, Let’s go, There'll be 
no South and Suzannah (Brunswick 02161 and 2), and all are 
sung with that easy, unrestrained style and large volume that 
characterises so many American singers of this class—that 
style which seems to say “I’ve got a voice and don’t you 


mistake me for one of these underfed, undersized, undeveloped 
crooners ; here’s what I can do and if the mike doesn’t like it, 
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that’s up to the engineers.” Not my idea of microphone 
technique, but I daresay the great American public likes it. 

Joe Morrison adopts somewhat the same tactics in When 
April comes again, but his is a tenor voice and the results are less 
blatant (Brunswick 02156). The backing is of You hit the 
Spot from ‘‘ The Charm School,” sung by Frances Langford, 
the little lady with the large voice and sad, sweet smile who 
seems to be making a name for herself in pictures. 

‘The Charm School ”’ also features another good tune, I feel 
like a Feather in the Breeze, and you can hear both of them on 
Columbia FB1351, played most pleasingly by Carroll Gibbons 
and His Boy Friends, with Heny, Meeny, Miney, Mo and If 
you were Mine from ‘‘ To Beat the Band ”’ as a backing. 

A young man by the name of Allan Grant plays a piece of his 
own composition called Gramercy Square, which he apparently 
plays in a film called ‘“‘ The Story of Mary Merlin ’’ on Decca 
5898, coupled with another of his compositions entitled 
Serenity. Altogether a commendably one man affair. 

Jack Wilson has taken to himself a partner in his piano- 
playing and this month plays a Selection from “ King of 
Burlesque’ and a Three Hit Medley with Jimmy Leach 
(Regal-Zono. MR2037). I found the record easy to listen to 
and I should think this is just what the public wants. 

The Masqueraders have had the bright idea of collecting 
together all the tunes that Fred Astaire and Ginger Rogers have 
sung in their films and call it a Fred and Ginger Medley 
(Columbia FB1350). Such is fame. 

June Clyde manages to get quite a lot of personality into 
her singing of My First Thrill and Do the Runaround from the 
film ‘‘She Shall Have Music,” in which, of course, she and 
Brian Lawrance provide the romantic element. 

Gracie Fields has a go at I give my Heart on Rex 8749, 
accompanied by Fred Hartley’s Orchestra, and once more 
demonstrates the natural beauty of her voice ; and then you 
turn the record over and get a nice piece of ripe comedy, She 
fought like a tiger for ’er ’onour. It will be grand to have her 
back again after her travels. 

Finally there is a 12-inch Selection from ‘‘ Follow the Sun,” 
played by Jack Jackson’s Orchestra (H.M.V. C2833), which is 
rather disappointing—it never seems to really come to life and 
only succeeds in sounding like a conglomeration of tunes 
without any reason for their proximity. 


Ray Noble’s New Tune 

There is no doubt that Ray Noble’s latest composition, If 
you Love me, is going to be a big success ; it is easy to remember 
and tuneful, if a little melancholy. In addition to the Parlo- 
phone record, there is an excellent rendering of it by Evie 
Hayes on H.M.V. BD332, and the task of choosing which 
record you will have is not made easier by the fact that the 


coupling, My Heart and I, is the same. For me there is 
no one to touch Hutch, but you may not be so biased. 

Turner Layton goes from strength to strength, and it was a 
good idea to record his act My Piano and Me in which he 
croons to his piano about this and that (Columbia FB1332). On 
FB1334 he sings If I should lose you from ‘ Rose of the 
Rancho ’”’ and Up the Wooden Hill to Bedfordshire, and on 
FB1333 Moon over Miami and He’s an Angel. All three 
records are very good in their way and even if they are not 
throbbing with vitality, they are at least alive. 

Elsie Carlisle inevitably makes He’s an Angel—it is the 
accepted thing that every ““mammy”’ song should be re- 
corded by her since ’Leven pounds of Heaven ; this baby has 
grown up @ bit now and indulges in various naughty pranks 
which, however, don’t grieve his fond mamma unduly. This 
slice of domestic bliss is coupled with With all my Heart on 
Decca F5902. 


Patrick Colbert is in good voice in Don’t let the River run dry 
and Rolling down the Hill-Billy Trail (Parlophone F426) ; 
it is the singing rather than the song that counts here. 
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John Hendrik, on the other hand, woos you with more old 
favourites in his new Medley (Parlophone R2182). Everyone 
seems to be commenting on the excellence of John’s English 
these days ; I must add my bouquet—he has triumphed over 
the obstacles that lie in wait for the unwary foreigner who 
would try to sing in our awkward language. 

Les Allen and His Canadian Bachelors make the most of 
A Sunbonnet Blue and on the other side of Columbia FB1347 
sing a Medley of songs about the stars—O Star of Eve, I saw 
Stars, Stars fell on Alabama and You are my Lucky Star ; 
not a very original idea perhaps, but well carried out. 

Sam Costa is a singer who improves with every record and 
on Regal-Zono. MR2052 in Alone and on MR2053 in Moonburn 
and The Star and the Rose he is so good that some of these 
other young fellas will have to look to their laurels or Master 
Costa will be cutting them out of the picture. 

The make-weight on MR2052 is A Sunbonnet Blue sung by 
Phil Regan—and a very generous make-weight it is. 

The Star and the Rose is also featured by Sam Browne in 
conjunction with The Rhythm Sisters backed by Rhythm in 
my Nursery Rhymes (H.M.V. BD330). It is my opinion that 
Sam is better left to his own devices; he can do quite well 
enough without the aid of background harmonies. 


Len Bermon does some more of his step-dancing on Parlo- 
phone F424 in We agree perfectly and is most amiable in 
On Top of a Bus. 

Brian Lawrance explores pastures new in his Irish record 
this month. On Decca F5908 with the able support of Fred 
Hartley and His Quintet he sings Molly Brannigan and Phil 
the Fluter’s Ball, two well-contrasted and popular songs that 
show off his talent admirably. 


Some Amusing Novelties 

Quite the most original and amusing novelty outfit that has 
come my way for a long time is The Original Hoosier Hot 
Shots—takes a bit of saying, so you’d better ask for the records 
by their numbers, Rex 8744 and 5. These young men are 
Hill-Billies with a swing—a swing, mark you, that may not 
be subtle or musically brilliant, but it certainly gets them along 
at a rollicking pace. They sing and play an assortment of 
weird, but homely, instruments, and altogether make a merry 
party that you will surely enjoy. The titles of the pieces are 
Them Hill-Billies are Mountain Williams now, San, Senti- 
mental Gentleman from Georgia and Meet me by the Icehouse, 
Lizzie. 

The Rocky Mountaineers sound a little dull by comparison 
with these bright young things, but I daresay there are still 
a good many people who will find pleasure in hearing them 
sing Hang it in the Henhouse and Saddle your Blues to a Wild 
Mustang (Columbia FB1348). 

On Columbia FB1328 Stanelli introduces his Hornchestra to, 
you, and those of you who heard his Decca record issued some 
time ago or who have seen the apparatus on the stage or heard 
him broadcasting with it, will know what to expect. It is a 
novelty, and a novelty wears thin with repetition. 

Yet another race game makes its appearance this month, 
this time His Master’s Voice are the sponsors. On H.M.V. 
BD333 you can play a Totalisator Game in which there are 
twenty-four different races, each with a winner and a place, 
and on the other side is a Football Pool Game which will be 
easy going for all of you who already indulge in football pools 
every week, but to those of you to whom a football pools 
coupon is an insoluble mystery, this side of the record will be 
as clear as mud, despite the chart which accompanies the 
record and the elaborate instruction set out thereon. My 
only criticism of the record, which is an ingenious affair from 
the recording point of view, is that it is too ingenious for a 
gambling game. 

M. E. C. 
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DANCE RECORDS 


The two outstanding records of the month are so good that 
they completely overshadow all the others. They are neither 
of them strictly dance records—rather for the joy of listening 
to them than dancing to them. The first is of Van Phillips’ 
compositions Thank you, Mister Bach and Song without 
words from “ Four Studies in Dance Music,’”’ played by the 
new augmented B.B.C. Dance Orchestra. Van Phillips is a 
young American who has long been known in the dance world 
for his brilliance as an arranger, and these records should now 
make his name familiar to the much wider world of people 
who buy dance records—and even to musically minded people 
who are interested in the development of modern music in 
all its branches. 

These “‘ Four Studies in Dance Music ”’ were written on the 
boat when Van Phillips was returning from a visit to the 
United States recently, and in them he has attempted to, as he 
puts it, ‘find something just a bit different for the boys to 
play ’—to alleviate the boredom of these interminable dance 
tunes all written to the same pattern with vocal chorus, solo 
instrumental choruses and all the rest of the well-known 
formula. 

I consider he has succeeded to the extent of producing by 
far the most significant composition in strict tempo since 


Ellington at the height of his glory. Thank you, Mister 
Bach, a study in counterpoint, is so clever that you must 
hear it again and again in order to take in all the cunning 
twists and turns of the theme. Song without Words is less 
intriguing but sufficiently unusual to make one long for the 
others of the suite, which I believe may be available later in 
the month. The number of this really remarkable record, 
which incidentally displays the B.B.C. Dance Orchestra to 
great advantage, is Columbia FB1340. 

From Van Phillips, an American resident in London, to our 
own Ray Noble, now lost to us in New York, is not a very 
far step; they have a great deal in common, both in their 
talents and personality, and it is a charming coincidence that 
Ray’s new tune If you Love me should be available at the same 
time as the Phillips’ epics. If you Love me is an appealing and 
haunting tune in the best tradition of Ray Noble’s sweet 
style, and the way his band plays it (H.M.V. BD5046) is a joy 
to the ear and a soothing balm to the nerves. It is quiet, 
extremely musical, with attractive use of strings, and a 
perfectly blended little work of art. Al Bowlly’s singing 
deserves a special word of praise for its restraint. 

Two records that will not grow stale but will be listened to 
with interest and pleasure far into the future. 





** Fats ’’ Waller and His Rhythm. 

When somebody thinks you're wonderful and Dinah 
(H.M.V. BD5040). Always amusing, the amiable “‘ Fats” 
is at his best here even though he may prove too chatty for 
some tastes. 

Nat Gonella and His Georgians. 


Mama don’t allow it and Woe is Me (Parlophone F414). 
Another record with plenty of amusing back chat. Woe is Me 
is not as doleful as it sounds. 


Billy Cotton and His Band. 

My heart and I from the film “‘ Anything Goes ”’ and If 
you love me (Regal-Zono. MR2056). Mentioned for the titles— 
the two “ sweet ”’ hits of the moment, and pleasantly played by 
this versatile band. 


Bob Terry and His Orchestra. 

My heart and I and Moonburn, both from the film ‘‘ Any- 
thing Goes ’’ (Decca F5901). Different coupling and Moonburn 
has that extra something—maybe its just the Hoagy Car- 
michael touch. 


Jack Hylton and His Orchestra. 

Solitude and Eeny, Meeny, Miney, Mo (H.M.V. BD5035). 
Yet another version of the Ellington masterpiece and not a bad 
one either ; at least there is no vocal chorus. 


Scott-Wood and His Six Swingers. 

Rhythm in my Nursery Rhymes and My Girl’s a Rhythm 
Fan (Regal-Zono. MR2054). Bright and breezy and lively 
enough to suit any dancer. 


Bob Howard and His Orchestra. 

You hit the spot from the film “* The Charm School ” and 
Whose big baby are you? from ‘‘ King of Burlesque ”’ (Bruns- 
wick 02158). Bob Howard has that mysterious something 
which puts life into an ordinary dance tune and his singing 
and his band are cheering enough to brighten a dull day. 


Bob Crosby and His Orchestra. 

No other one and Beale Street Blues (Decca F5896). 
Carries on, in No other one, the good work of spring-like 
music—full of the joie de vivre that seems to be the key-note 
this month, and Beale Street Blues is an old favourite. 


Jay Wilbur and His Band. 

A Couple of April Fools and A Beautiful Lady in Blue, 
waltz (Rex 8740). This band improves every month; i- 
easily in the top class now and can be safely recommended. 
Guy Lombardo and His Royal Canadian Orchestra. 

Too much imagination and Alone at a table for two (H.M.V 
BD5039). Two nice sentimental numbers to play to yourself 
in the quiet of the evening. 

Mario ‘‘ Harp ’’ Lorenzi and His Rhythmics. 

Say I wasn’t dreaming and Quicker than you can say 
Jack Robinson (Columbia FB1353). This combination grows 
on one and I think you'll find it a welcome change from the 
more conventional dance band. 


Isham Jones and His Orchestra. 

Saddle your blues to a Wild Mustang and Life begins 
when you're in Love from the film ‘* The Music goes ’round ”’ 
(Brunswick 02163). Watch the Wild Mustang tune, it may 
be a riot. 

Louis Levy and His Gaumont-British Symphony. 

You're sweeter than I thought you were and Where there's 
you there’s me, both from the film ‘‘ Jack of All Trades ” 
(Columbia FB1336). A grand, big orchestra’that really sounds 
impressive in two tunes from Jack Hulbert’s latest crazy 
act. 

The Krakajax. 

Celebratin’ from the film ‘* Limelight’? and Tap your 
Tootsies from the film “‘ Jack of All Trades ’’ (Parlophone 
F418). These bright lads continue to spread their happiness 
around and in the record you can hear sgme singing by the 
Trio and a little tap-dancing thrown in. 

The Romany Band. 

Woe is Me and On Top of a Bus (Columbia FB1339). 
This is the band from the Palais de Danse, Hammersmith, and 
all the devotees of that popular dancing centre will be glad 
to know the band acquits itself with honour in its first 
recording. 

Roy Fox and His Orchestra. 

Saddle your Blues to a Wild Mustang and Please Believ: 
Me (H.M.V. BD5043). Here is a tune that is different played 
with real genius by this band. Late arrival or it would have 
been much higher in the list. Please believe me that you can 
pin your faith on the saddle of the wild mustang. 

M. E. C. 
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ABOUT SOME AMERICAN SEMI-JAZZICAL 
COMPOSERS 


by GEORGE A. BREWSTER 


” EORGE GERSHWIN has contributed his ‘ Rhapsody 
in Blue’ and ‘ Night Life,’ a symphony in which twelve 
typewriters form a part of the orchestra. Grofé wrote another 
symphony, called ‘ Tabloid,’ for the opening of Radio City... .”’ 
Thus was no less a worthy than Jack Hylton recently quoted 
in an English radio journal when he discussed the contributions 
made to the larger musical forms by 
the American jazz composers. 

Gershwin wrote no ‘‘ symphony ” 
called ‘‘ Night Life.’ There is, how- 
ever, a suite called *‘ Night Club” by 
Johnny Green, popular conductor and 
composer of ** Body and Soul,’ which 
has been presented a few times. 

But no typewriters grace the score 
of this work. 

Grofé’s “ Tabloid ”’ is a suite which 
portrays, programmatically, the activi- 
ties surrounding the publication of a 
daily paper. 

This work has a battery of type- 
writers in the score, which clatter 
away at appropriate moments. 

‘Tabloid *’ was not written for the 
opening of Radio City, but was 
presented, in ballet form, at the Radio 
City Music Hall many months after 
the opening. 

But Grofé did write a fantasy on our 
National Anthem for the opening of 
the Radio City Music Hall. 

If this is the fashion in which 
defenceless Englishmen are misin- 
formed about American music, then 
I can only extend my keen com- 
miseration toward defenceless Englishmen. I can but devoutly 
wish that the news we receive here about English musical 
activities is a bit more trustworthy than the magnificently 
garbled excerpt which heads this article. Lest the English 
conception of American music become transfixed into a 
permanent state of confusion, I have undertaken to discuss 
certain phases of modern American music with the hope of 
correcting any false impressions that may have appeared. 

There is a delusion existent across the water that the latest 
brain-children of Gershwin and Grofé are eagerly awaited 
by a breath-bating public. This is far from the truth, and it is 
not too much to say that Mr. Gershwin’s later and much more 
skilfully wrought works are shamefully neglected, even by the 
less pretentious orchestras. His ‘‘ Cuban Overture,” written 
in 1932 has been performed but once or twice since its com- 
pletion, in spite of the fact that it contains (if my memory does 
not fail me) some of the most musicianly music that Gershwin 
has ever penned. His latest composition, a set of six variations 
on ‘I Got Rhythm ”’ for piano and orchestra, is not, I admit, 
the sort of fare that the New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
finds best suited to its purpose; but its agreeably humorous 
and designedly trivial mood should encourage, rather than 
prevent, more frequent hearings. The perennial ‘“‘ Rhapsody,” 
however, is forever with us, eternally popping up out of summer 
concert programmes, or as the piéce de résistance of a popular 
pianist who for the moment wishes to turn to “‘ higher things.” 
This is rather a pity, for this composition, al] its fame aside, 


George Gershwin 
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contains more faults than all the rest of Gershwin’s larger 
compositions put together in the matter of thematic material 
and its development. But people just won’t remember that 
the “‘ Rhapsody ” is about as typical of Gershwin’s best as 
‘** Finlandia ’’ is of Sibelius’s, or as ‘‘ Salut d’Amour”’ is of 
Elgar’s, and that it is an injustice to Gershwin to estimate him 
on the basis of this shredded experi- 
ment. 

I might mention here the astounding 
circumstance that on at least four 
occasions Gershwin has been flatly 
accused of taking credit for the work 
and talent of others. I know of no 
other case in recent musical history 
where a composer’s antagonists have 
gone to such extremes in trying to 
prove that he is not much of a 
musician in spite of all his fame. The 
first assertion, that the ‘‘ Rhapsody 
in Blue ’’ has merit only by reason of 
its orchestration by Ferde Grofé, has 
at least some basis in fact. Grofé’s 
instrumentation undoubtedly played 
an enormous part in the _ initial 
effectiveness of the work; but you 
have only to view the undistinguished 
list of Mr. Grofé’s own compositions 
to realise how bare of satisfactory 
melodic content the ‘* Rhapsody ” 
might have been if Gershwin had 
not supplied the piano score. The 
second of these occasions is found in 
an article published some years ago 
in an English magazine (The Melody 
Maker), where the author of a critical 
article on Gershwin flatly stated that Ravel was largely 
responsible for the orchestration of ‘‘ An American in Paris.” 
Whether it was because he wished to appear ‘‘ in the know ” 
that he let fall this choice bit of information, or whether he 
wished merely to say something sensational, no matter how 
untrue, one can but remark that the writer succeeded only in 
making himself utterly ridiculous, but no more so than he 
deserved. 

The third instance is that of an article by the American 
composer A. Lincoln Langley, which appeared in the American 
Spectator two years ago, accusing the conductor William Daly 
(who is a close friend of Gershwin’s) of having assisted Gershwir 
in orchestrating some of the latter’s works. It took a prompt 
and emphatic denial from Daly himself to settle the matter. 
The fourth occurred several years ago when a writer in the 
magazine Singing expressed a grave doubt that Gershwin 
had orchestrated his piano concerto unaided. This time 
Gershwin himself replied by having a page of the manuscript 
reproduced in a later issue of the offending periodical. Now it 
seems to me that Gershwin’s works are sufficiently open to 
criticism without resorting to such sour tactics as these. In 
fact, these false accusations would seem to constitute a glaring 
admission that Gershwin is a much better composer than his 
extreme opponents care to admit. wind 

I regret to state that Mr. Grofé continues not to contribute 
important music to our American repertory. He is now wasting 
his time conducting a small dance orchestra in Chicago,fand 
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lending his considerable talent as an orchestrator to the thank- 
less and unsuited task of adapting popular tunes for the brass 
band that plays for a certain ephemeral radio programme. 
His magnificent genius for arranging for dance orchestra is 
being completely wasted. With regard to his original com- 
positions, he is definitely drifting further and further away 
from jazz. His ‘“‘ Grand Canyon Suite ” contained not a bar of 
jazz material; and “‘ Tabloid,’’ while it has many interesting 
passages, strives so much for effect that it fails musically. His 
early effort, ‘‘ Metropolis,’’ continues to be his best and most 
original work, in spite of its maddeningly loose construction. 
A bit of a stir has been raised here by Reginald Foresythe’s new 
* Toccata in F ’’ with its jazzy fugato section. Well, the joke 
is on us, because “ Metropolis,’ written in 1926, contains a 
fugato in hot style, the only fault of which is its brevity. I 
understand that this fantasy was presented, with some 
success, in England last year ; in fact, I saw a paragraph which 
deplored the fact that it was not available on discs. Perhaps 
H.M.V. could be persuaded to release the excellent version 
of it made by Whiteman in 1929, just before his finest period. 
In this version the fugato to which I have just referred is played 
by that Immortal, the late Bix Beiderbecke, among others. 
Grofé’s arrangements of other days are still heard now and 
then, in spite of his present inactivity. Recently I heard 
Whiteman’s Orchestra play that remarkable arrangement of 
Irish tunes which he made some years ago, and the contrast 
between this and Victor Herbert’s “‘ Irish Rhapsody ”’ is as that 
between champagne and stale beer, or as that between the 
orchestration of Berlioz and of Schumann. 


Yet new and promising figures are appearing on the American 
musical horizon whose names are now perhaps unknown to 
English music-lovers (they are not even widely known in their 
own country), but will, I venture to say, become better known 
and appreciated. A certain Robert Russell Bennett comes 
to my mind. For a long time this young composer was the 
unrecognised but valuable orchestrator of many popular 
musical shows, including “‘ Show Boat,’’ two or three of the 
Gershwin shows, and, most recently, “‘ Revenge With Music.” 
But his talent as a composer is considerable, having won several 
awards in competitions; and his compositions are performed 
with almost gratifying frequency. Among these are ‘“‘ Abraham 
Lincoln,” a programmatic symphony based on the life of this 
American statesman; a Concerto Grosso for dance band and 
orchestra (which was presented last summer by the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony under Iturbi) ; and a set of variations 
on a song by Jerome Kern. The transplanting of the jazz 
idiom to the larger forms has lost much ground here in the 
past few years, but Bennett has not relinquished this practice ; 
in fact, he is the closest rival to Gershwin in this respect. I 
might even say that he excels Gershwin in polish and mastery 
ofform. Curiously enough, last year New York radio audiences 
were regaled with performances, within the same week, of 
Bennett’s Kern variations and Gershwin’s ‘“‘ I Got Rhythm "’ 
set; yielding an excellent chance for a comparison of the 
two. My personal conclusion (which by itself may not be 
worth much) was that Bennett’s was more ingenious and 
restrained, while Gershwin’s was more genuinely humorous 
and robust. 


I do not hesitate to state that William Grant Still is the 
greatest negro composer of to-day. He is a sort of serious 
Reginald Foresythe, with an impressive musical background. 
His suite “ Africa’’ has been performed on many occasions, 
and one of the movements has become one of Whiteman’s now, 
alas! all too few worth-while presentations. ‘‘ A Deserted 
Plantation,” a short, symphonic work, was presented by 
Whiteman over a year ago, and he has composed a few ballets. 
Strangely enough, he too, like Grofé and Bennett, started out 
as an arranger. He is responsible for most of the orchestrations 
which gave Willard Robison, a radio orchestra leader, his 
distinctive style that as yet has found no imitators. While 
Still has yet not fully matured as far as his musical talent is 
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concerned, I venture to predict that he will command attention 
as years pass. 

One can obtain a better conception of the state of American 
dance orchestras through an hour’s radio listening than through 
pages of description; yet a few pertinent things can be said 
about this matter. The great mass of American popular 
orchestras range from the moderately good to the positively 
terrible. Most of them are no better and no worse than the 
half-dozen English bands we have heard by short wave; to 
this group belong the Lombardos, the Duchins, the Casa 
Lomas, and the Whitemans, familiar to England in all their 
varying degrees of merit from that of being fairly pleasant and 
original to that of being downright nauseous. But a few bands 
excel. One of these is that of Andre Kostelanetz, who is heard 
three times a week in radio programmes which feature famous 
singers (Lucrezia Bori, Lily Pons, Richard Bonelli) during the 
intervals which separate the selections of the soloists. This 
orchestra has about forty players, including one of the largest 
string sections ever assembled for an orchestra of this kind. 
The orchestrations of the popular songs revolve around this 
string section, with the result that they are indescribably 
enriched by a warmth of tone I have never heard exceeded by 
a popular band. As if this were not enough, there is a mixed 
chorus to supply the vocal interludes, which they do with 
admirable restraint and intelligibility. A recording of selec- 
tions from the musical show “‘ Revenge With Music” by this 
combination has been released, and I hope it is issued in 
England, if only for the purpose of showing what the cream of 
popular American orchestras is doing. For the most part the 
sales of popular records have distinctly declined, except in the 
cheapest brands; but this is not.hard to account for. The 
radio now provides more than enough dance music, and the 
fact that it is extremely mediocre stuff does not, in the mind of 
the average person, detract a whit from its value as something 
to dance to. The best-selling records over here have been 
those of Ray Noble, so you see what a state our domestic 
bands are in. 


I have spoken at great length about Gershwin, Grofé, and 
Bennett and Still, not because they are the most significant 
figures in present-day American music, but because I find, 
from my reading of English publications, that there is a very 
evident interest in the things I have written about. Moreover, 
I feel that it is but just, both from an English and American 
viewpoint, to help correct mistaken views which might arise 
concerning American music, and to correct any gigantic 
misapprehensions that might creep into English papers, such 
as that which begins this article. 
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TURN TABLE TALK 


A Royal Record 


The King’s broadcast message to the Empire was recorded 
and has now been issued by the Gramophone Co., price 2s. 6d. 
All profits will go to King George’s Jubilee Fund. This record 
of the simple and sincerely spoken message from “ that same 
man ” who in his earliest days made for himself a place in our 
hearts will be a welcome possession to us all. 


Covent Garden Opera Season 


A further note on the prospect of Covent Garden is supplied 
by one of our readers, Fr. Heymann. 

Tiana Lemnitz is tall and beautiful: more a Slav type, 
dark blonde, grey-eyed. She spent her youth in Metz, Alsace- 
Lorraine. Her father, a conductor, had twelve children, the 
family being a little choir in itself. She began her career when 
fifteen years of age and, after the Armistice and the occupation 
by France, she left Metz for Frankfurt. After studying singing 
for four years, she got her first engagement for Aachen. 
Her favourite réles are the Wagner parts, especially Elsa in 
Lohengrin and Eve in the Mastersingers, Mozart parts, Aida 
and Marguerite. Frau Lemnitz is not only a good singer 
without any star mannerisms, but she is also a clever actress. 

Among the artists of the Berlin State Opera, where 
a large ensemble of stars are singing, she is working her 
way into the first rank after only a short time. 

Hans Knappertsbusch, now 
General Music Director and 
Professor of Conducting at 
the Munich Academy, was 
born on March 12th, 1888. 
He studied at the Academy 
of Music in Cologne under 
Professor Steinbach. His 
career was the typical career 
of most German orchestra 
leaders: he was always in the 
first rank for conducting in 
Miilheim, Bochum, Elber- 
feld, Leipzig and Danzig. 
Knappertsbusch has a 
splendid and elegant appear- 
ance; he looks more like 
a highly placed officer than 
an intellectual or an artist ; 
he is tall, and has blue eyes 
and blonde hair. Of course, 
he is primarily a specialist in Mozart, Wagner and Strauss, 
but he also has a good reputation in Germany for the works 
of modern and foreign composers. In his Munich opera, 
works by Czechoslovakian and Hungarian musicians such 
as Weinberger and Kodaly were performed also, and I 
remember very well his splendid and colourful interpretation 
of Manuel de Falla’s impressionistic work Nights in a Spanish 
Garden, with the French pianist Tagliaferro as soloist, in 
Salzburg. Knappertsbusch is more a dramatic and alfresco 
interpreter than a sensitive and superintellectual painter of 
details. One can be absolutely sure that his Wagner inter- 
pretation will follow Bayreuth rules. 


Tiana Lemnitz 


Recitals 

The H.M.V. recitals of ballet and piano records of high 
distinction which are being given, in almost ideal surroundirigs 
and lighting, at 363 Oxford Street at 3 and 5 p.m. on Tuesdays 
and Thursdays, are an event which should not be missed by 
any of our readers who have the opportunity to hear them. 
Particulars can be obtained from The Central Record Infor- 
mation Bureau, 363 Oxford Street, W.1. 

The second of the March recitals (concluding on April 2nd) 


is entitled ‘‘ Great Piano Records,” and includes recordings by 
Schnabel, Horowitz, Fischer, Cortot, Gieseking, Barer and 
Backhaus. 


The unusual sight of famous musicians listening to their 
own performance was seen a few days ago at Imhof House, 
when the members of the famous Roth Quartet paid a visit 
for the purpose of hearing their own wonderful performance of 
Bach’s Art of Fugue, which was being played at a record 
recital in the concert hall at Imhof House. They listened 
with great attention to their own performance and expressed 
themselves delighted with the records. 


From Southsea comes the welcome news that after the 
lamentable fire at Murdoch’s in Palmerston Road, Mr. G. H. 
Chesterman has at last been able to start his recitals again for 
the Southsea Gramophone Society. These are well established 
as features of the musical life of the town, and on a recent 
occasion a local composer, Mr. Thomas Stracey, graced the 
otherwise mechanised entertainment by playing a piano 
sonata of his own. 


Whoopee 


Two of the most crowded nights that the Royal Opera 
House, Covent Garden, and the Royal Albert Hall have seen 
in recent years were spent last month on the occasions of the 
Lights Out Ball at the Garden and the Gaumont-British 
Film Carnival at the Hall. At one moment in the riot of 
colour and noise at Lawrence Wright’s splendidly organised 
song-plug the band of H.M. Grenadier Guards, followed by the 
Arsenal Football Club Band, a beauty chorus and about half 
the revellers was marching round and round the floor to the 
strains of Here’s Health to Our New King in an ordered 
frenzy. This was the Horatio Nicholodeon at full blast ; and 
where The Ring at other seasons holds the twilit auditorium 
with tense and hour-long monologues a padded carpet was 
laid to receive the spasmodic thuds of all-in wrestlers in two- 
minute rounds. 

It may not have been grand opera, but it was grand. 

At the Albert Hall Carnival the elaborate cabaret, Louis 
Levy’s band of sixty players, the flickering lights—so well 
done by the G.-B. men—and the shower of balloons from the 
roof provided more of the carnival spirit to the eye than the 
five thousand dancers who were mostly not in carnival cos- 
tumes, and who were apt to collect in tame crowds opposite 
the boxes where film and stage celebrities were descried. 
But the dance music and the cabaret were of a high quality 
rarely seen or heard at such jollifications. 


Mahler 


Our question about a Mahler Society brought in a few post- 
cards, but not enough. If we can’t manage a Society, surely 
we might be allowed a few of his songs. Sophie Wyss’ broad- 
cast of three of them on March 13th was an appetiser. They 
were lovely and delightfully sung. More postcards, please. 


The Antipodes 

Sydney McEwen and Duncan Morison have sailed for a 
broadcasting tour of Australia and New Zealand. They 
made some more records for Parlophone before they left, and 
Island Moon, backed by Turn ye to me, is still going strong. 


To Society Secretaries 

The Gillingham (Kent) Gramophone Society wishes to 
thank the secretaries of all societies who so carefully and 
completely answered and returned the Questionnaire sent out 
before Christmas. Forms are still coming in, but the promised 
summary will be issued shortly and communicated to each 
society. The information so far collected makes interesting 
reading. 
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WHAT IS THIS HIGH FIDELITY?—V 


by P. WILSON 
(Continued from page 434) 


E have seen that the way in which a loudspeaker is 

mounted affects materially the amount of bass which 
it can be allowed to reproduce before the reproduction becomes 
intolerable. When the reproduction is in a small room, there 
is another factor which becomes of importance. It is a common 
experience that if the same apparatus is used for reproduction 
at equal output in a large as in a small room, a much larger 
bass output is permissible. 

One of the reasons is that the dimensions of the small 
room are comparable with the wavelengths we are concerned 
with in the bass register. 

Thus : 

Middle C = 256 cycles/sec. 

Octave lower C, = 128 cycles/sec. 

Octave lower Co = 64 cycles/sec. 

Octave lower Cg = 32 cycles/sec. 

In the region between 32 cycles/sec. and 128 cycles/sec. 
we are within living-room dimensions. The result is that 
standing waves may be set up in the room leading to a seeming 
augmentation of the sound at particular frequencies ; for those 
frequencies the room is a resonant chamber and will actually 
extract more acoustic energy from the reproducer than at 
other frequencies. 

Anyone who has a room in which one of the dimensions 1s 
10-11 feet can easily convince himself of the validity of this 
argument by setting a 50-cycle A.C. mains receiver so as io 
discharge the sound in the direction of this dimension. The 
residual hum in the receiver has a frequency of 100 cycles/sec. 
and the wavelength of this frequency is just over 10 feet. 
Consequently, the hum becomes more pronounced. 

The trouble does not end there. The room dimensions will 
actually put a hump in the response curve of the receiver 
round about 100 cycles and another round about 50 cycles. 
The bass response will therefore become lumpy and irregular. 

The effect can be mitigated by directing the axis of the 
speaker so that it is not at right angles to any wall, but it 
cannot be removed completely by this means since low notez 
are not highly directional. The only completely satisfactory 
method of eliminating it in a smallish room is to have none of 
the walls parallel to each other, and, of course, this is what is 
done in acoustic testing chambers. In rooms of ordinary 
shape there will be zones where hum is pronounced (in the 
example just quoted) and other zones where it is inaudible. 
Why not sit in one of the silent zones then? Do so by all 
means, since pronounced hum is very objectionable. But 
do not imagine that that will solve the difficulty as regards 
the frequency response, for what is a silent zone for one 
frequency will be an augmentation zone for another. 

I remember being told years ago when the N.P.L. first 
started to test the acoustic response of moving-coil loud- 
speakers, that all the speakers tested showed the same type 
of bass response curve! What was being measured at the 
low frequencies, in fact, was the response curve of the testing 
chamber whose. characteristics were so pronounced as to 
swamp the individual characteristics of the speakers ; and 
this notwithstanding the fact that the walls of the chamber 
were heavily padded. 

Since then, of course, better arrangements have been made, 
including elaborate provision for open-air testing, so that the 
measurements shall be independent of the testing conditions ; 
which is all very nice and comforting, but it still leaves us in 
the dilemma that the measurements tell us precisely nothing 
about the final bass: response when the speaker is set to work 
in your room or mine. 

So far as gramophiles are concerned this is not even the 


= wavelength 4 feet. 
= wavelength 8 feet. 
= wavelength 16 feet. 
= wavelength 32 feet. 


worst. Our tale of woe is far from complete. A few weeks ago 
I attended a discussion circle of technical folk concerned with 
sound reproduction, and one of the recording engineers of a 
leading recording company told us that he had been hauled 
over the coals by his directors because critics (and I fancy 
our own GRAMOPHONE record reviewers were meant) had 
declared that the recording of the bass was too heavy. Now 
he knew, as we all did, that theoretically this was a physical 
impossibility. Apart from the fact that all reproducing systems 
attenuate bass, there is not room on the dise to record bass 
at anything like its full value. In accordance with the 
dictates of his employers, however, he obediently began to 
reduce the bass in recording and apparently everyone has 
since been satisfied. The puzzle still remained unsolved 
what sort of response to aim at in recording. 

The cause of the complaint, I think, was not that the 
recording of bass was too strong acoustically, but that it was 
too strong mechanically, and there is a vital difference between 
the two. It is well known that to record bass notes a larger 
amplitude of groove is required so that adjacent grooves 
nearly run into each other. There are very few pick-ups 
available, and no acoustic sound-boxes, which will track in 
large amplitude grooves without giving rise to amplitude 
distortion. In the case of the sound-box the reason is the 
elastic characteristics of the mechanism; in the case of the 
electromagnetic pick-up the reason is the non-linear flux 
characteristics for relatively large armature displacements. 

The trouble, of course, is accentuated in the case of un- 
usually loud recordings, and it is also clear that the ability 
of a fibre needle to stand up to a record, or the absence of 
wear with a steel needle, is some measure (though not a 
complete one) of the goodness or badness of a sound-box or 
pick-up in this respect. 

Why not then reduce the general level of loudness of records ? 
I am, myself, all in favour of such a step, particularly as I 
have plenty of margin on the volume control of my amplifier. 
But any such reduction must be done with discretion and its 
disadvantages should not be lost sight of. The portable 
gramophone users would almost certainly complain, and 
trouble would arise at the high-note end of the scale since the 
noise-loudness would not be reduced proportionately. 

The alternative which seems to be most favoured at the 
moment is to go back to hill-and-dale recording with a moving- 
coil pick-up for reproducing. Such a system would certainly 
have many advantages in favourable reproducing conditions, 
but commercial reproducing conditions are far from being 
favourable. For special purposes hill-and-dale recording is 
now used, but it is certainly not worth serious consideration on 
the part of the recording companies to change over the whole 
of their plant to produce hill-and-dale records, when the 
conditions at the reproducing end are so unpropitious. 

The one great commercial advantage of the moving-iron 
pick-up as we know it is that it is fairly robust, though the 
better one makes it the more delicate it becomes. A moving- 
coil pick-up of a type suitable for hill-and-dale records is 
really a delicate scientific instrument, completely unsuitable 
for use by Tom, Dick or Harry, or, I might add, Compton or 
Christopher. A moving-iron pick-up could not be used for 
hill-and-dale recording, at any rate with any reasonable 
approach to quality. A Piezo pick-up could, but again a 
suitable instrument is delicate and even more sensitive to 
rough handling than the types we use for lateral-cut records. 

In our desire for improvement let us not lose sight of the 
fact that universality of use is one of the important conditions 
of success. If money were no object, we might doa lotof things. 
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TECHNICAL REPORTS 


The Lowther-Voigt Radio-gramophone 


Price £150 
Specification. 


Superhet Tuner: 
H.F. Amplifier :—Osram VM P4 Valve. 
Frequency Changer :—Osram MX40 Valve. 
I.F. Amplifier :—Mullard 354V Valve. 
Second Detector and First L.F. :—Osram MH D4 Valve. 


Band-Pass Tuner: 


H.F. Stage :—Osram V MP4 Valve. 
Detector and First L.F. :—Osram MH D4 Valve. 


L.F. and Power Pack: 
Second L.F'. Stage :—Two Osram MHLA Valves in Push-Pull. 
L.F. Couplings :—R.C.C. 
Power Stage :—Two Osram PX25 Valves in Push-Pull. 


Power Output :—12 Watts (appr 


‘OX.). 


Rectifiers :—Osram MU12 and Mullard 1W4 Valves. 

Loudspeaker :—Voigt Domestic. 

Speaker Coupling :—Transformer. 

Wave Range :—200-550 and 900-2,000 Metres. 

Voltage Range :—200-250 A.C. ; 50-60 Cycles. 

Total Consumption :—180 Watts (approw.). 

Garrard Record Changer with Lowther Piezo Pick-up Head, Visual Tuning Indicator, 
Provision for Auxiliary Speakers, Treble and Bass Controls and Whistle Filter. 


The Lowther Radio and Gramophone 
Equipment 
The combination of instruments which go to make this 
radio-gramophone must surely be unique. At one end there 
is the finest domestic loudspeaker, at any rate in this part of 
the world, at the other there is both a straight H.F. tuning 
unit for receiving local stations at their best and a superhet 
tuning unit for receiving all the worth-while distant stations ; 
both units are operated by the same tuning dial, the change 
from one to the other being effected by a turn of the knob 
which also switches over to gramophone. In between these 
is a resistance coupled amplifier with an output of 12 watts, 
a specially selected piezo-electric pick-up, a Garrard record- 
changer, a whistle-filter which can be used or not according to 
circumstances and the whim of the operator, a treble attenua- 
tor and a bass attenuator. : 
The Voigt corner-horn loudspeaker is of course in @ 
separate cabinet from the receiver and it has its own 50-watt 
mains unit for providing field excitation for the driving unit. 
This unit, which is several times as efficient as any other unit 
that we know of, operates into a sound-channel near the 
bottom of the cabinet, which connects to the horn proper 
through a massive reflector made of concrete. The horn is 
really only one-quarter of a vertical horn cut longitudinally 
so as to give two faces at right angles which fit into the corner 
of a room. The mouth of the horn is at a height of about 
5 feet and above it is a plaster of Paris reflector of ingenious 
design so disposed as to deflect the sound more or less 
horizontally into the room through the full 90° angle. One 
result of this arrangement is that the speaker is absolutely 
non-directional : the effect is the same at whatever part of 
the room you are sitting (or standing). This alone is a very 
valuable achievement. Another consequence is, however, 
perhaps more valuable : owing to the fact that the horn is in a 
corner of the room, there are no cross reflections set up in the 
room itself and thus there are no standing waves. As one 
walks about in the room, sometimes facing, sometimes turning 
away from the speaker, no change of quality can be detected. 
Moreover, a much greater volume of sound than usual can be 
listened to in comfort, and since the speaker is extraordinarily 
efficient, partly on account of its magnificent driving unit and 
partly because of the horn loading, this large volume can be 
obtained with a comparatively small electrical input. 


Storage for about 200 Records. 


The response of the speaker through the horn is exception- 
ally good from 100 cycles to over 8,000 cycles, and there is a 
substantial sound output well over 10,000 cycles. At the 
other end, as the horn has a cut-off at about 100 cycles, very 
little sound of frequencies below that limit emerges through the 
horn aperture. This disability, however, has been overcome in 
a most ingenious way. When we mount a moving-coil speaker 
on a baffle our difficulty is to prevent the low notes from the 
two sides of the unit interfering with each other. Here the 
low notes from one side are suppressed by the horn, so it is 
legitimate to take them off from the other side and give them 
a separate channel of their own to the outer air. This is done 
through the medium of a bass resonance chamber, independent 
of the horn in the cabinet, the aperture of which is at the 
bottom of the cabinet. In this way the response is extended 
to below 50 cycles. Two separate channels of this kind are 
made unobjectionable by virtue of the fact that low notes are 
particularly non-directional. The amalgamation is not quite 
perfect, but we found that an advantage since it served to 
give a spatial effect which was most intriguing. Thus, when 
we played the Mozart Opera Society’s Marriage of Figaro 
records we had some most realistic effects. These records, 
by the way, have in our view by far the best balance between 
singers and orchestra of any that have yet been issued, and 
playing them on this Lowther-Voigt equipment only served 
to increase our admiration for them. Owing to the peculiar 
characteristics of the speaker just noted, those parts of the 
orchestral accompaniment which are somewhat heavy seemed 
to come from the floor and we thus had the illusion of an 
orchestra below the footlights. In fact, by closing one’s 
eyes it was quite easy to imagine that the walls of the 
room had been rolled back, disclosing a stage and all its 
paraphernalia. 


Something of the same sort was in evidence on the Saturday 
night when we listened to a broadcast of Madame Butterfly 
from Rome. The way in which Puccini scoops up armfuls of 
melodious sound and flings them at you in greater and greater 
abandon was never more realistically portrayed. 


Another of the high lights of that evening (and it was 
repeated the night following) was the superb rendering of the 
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Pro Arte String Quartet’s records of the Schubert Quintet 
in C major; where before we had masses of sound, here we 
got delicacy and refinement but with that keenish bite which 
seems to be characteristic of this Quartet ; only once or twice 
had we mo- 
ments of slight 
uneasiness 
when the two 
*cellos seemed 
to be rather 
prominent, 
but that might 
well have been 
due to the re- 
cording or the 
playing. 

The Czech 
Philharmonic 
Orchestra’s 
Dvorak Sym- 
phony No. 4 
was not so 
satisfying. 
The bass was 
not quite 
happy, though 
it was de- 
cidedly su- 
perior to that 
in several older 
orchestral 
recordings that 
we tried. It 
would seem 
that orchestral bass is not yet recorded with complete success, 
though it was clear also that the reproducer was not free from 
blemish in the lower regions. In a sense, this is hypercriticism 
because no reproducing system that we know of is anything 
like perfect in the 50-100 cycle region, but it is perhaps just 
as well to be clear that Alexander still has some worlds to 
conquer. 


The Voigt Domestic Speaker 


We have taken up so much space in our delight at the 
quality of reproduction generally, that we must perforce 
condense what we would like to say about the receiving unit. 
It is a thoroughly sound engineering job, generously designed, 
beautifully constructed and finished, and attractively housed. 
With an efficient speaker such as the Voigt, the power output 
is adequate even for a small hall or dance room; and is 
therefore, of course, super-generous for a dwelling-room of 
the size (22 ft. by 16 ft. by 11 ft. high) in which our tests were 
conducted. It is a great joy to have a straight tuicr for 
quality reception and a superhet for distant station work. 
We were not too happy about the way in which the tuning 
dial behaved, but we understand that a newer pattern is now 
being fitted. Similarly the tuning meter seemed to us to be 
unworthy of an instrument of this calibre. One point that 
should not be overlooked is that the price quoted above 
includes installation in a customer’s home and adjustment of 
operation and response to his satisfaction ; and it also includes 
a service visit once a quarter for the first year. These extras 
must account for quite a considerable amount out of the 
100 gns. which is charged for the receiving instrument alone. 
It is important for prospective customers to note these points 
because it is possible to vary the balance of tone quite 
appreciably by adjustment at the installation stage. We 
found, for example, after listening to the performance for an 
hour or two that our own tastes would have preferred a 
slightly stronger maximum response in the very high treble, 
and this could easily have been secured if the installation 
had been permanent. But, alas! It was only temporary, and 
the Tenth Commandment still whispers in our ears. 
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Price 124 guineas 


The Marconiphone 219 Receiver 
Specification. 
Frequency Changer :—Marconi MX40 Valve. 
I.F. Amplifier :—Marconi VMP4G Valve. 
Second Detector :—Marconi D41 Valve. 
L.F. Stage :—Marconi MH4 Valve. 
L.F. Coupling :—R.C.C. 
Power Stage :—Marconi MPT'4 Valve. 
Power Output :—2} Watts (approz.). 
Rectifier :—Marconi U12 Valve. 
Loudspeaker :—Electro-Magnet M.C. (Elliptical Diaphragm). 
Speaker Coupling :—Transformer. 
Wave Range :—200-550 and 1,000-2,000 Metres. 
Voltage Range :—200-250 A.C., 50-100 Cycles. 
Consumption :—60 Watts (approz.). 
Tone Control, Mains Aerial, Tuning Indicator, Silent Tuning 
Switch and Provision for Pick-up and Auxiliary Speaker. 

In many ways the circuit and the performance of this 
receiver are similar to previous Marconiphone models of the 
same type and price. There are also features that are very 
different. The 219 does not merely consist of an original 
chassis which has been ‘ hotted ”’ up, dressed in a different 
suit of clothes and adorned with various refinements of 
doubtful utility. It is a complete re-design which has achieved 
notable improvement. Refinements there are too, but they 
all serve a useful purpose. 

Briefly, we should place the features of this receiver in the 
following order of merit: (1) The high standard of repro- 
duction and tonal balance, having regard to type and price. 
(2) The comparatively simple operation and ease of tuning. 
(3) The general efficiency as regards the reception and 
rejection of English and foreign stations. (4) General finish 
and appearance. 

Naturally, number (1) is the prime factor so far as we are 
concerned and, we like to believe, so it is with the majority of 
people. The 219 does not produce the same bigness of tone, 
nor has it the urge and vitality of the larger Marconiphone 
models, but it does really set a new standard in its own 
particular class. Hitherto we have invariably commented 
upon the obtrusiveness of the lower frequencies, which usually 
in table-type receivers are emphasised by sympathetic cabinet 
vibrations, and often, too, have we had something to say of the 
curtailment of the higher treble. Here we hear the bass and 
lower middle frequencies more in correct proportion to the 
high notes. Admittedly, with the tone-control set to full 
brilliance what we might call the ‘“‘ medium highs ”’ are rather 
too prominent, but that is a virtue rather than a fault. High 
notes in a superheterodyne receiver are not always easy to 
obtain, but having got them it is a very simple problem to 
control them. And so it is here. 

In our tests we found that the mid-setting of the tone- 
control (it is not 
of the continu- 
ously variable 
type ; there are 
three _—_ distinct 
settings) was 
productive of 
the most pleas- 
ant quality from 
the English 
stations, but 
often we found 
it an advantage 
to extend the 
high-note range 
to the maximum 
permissible in 
order to retain the 
balance of tone. 
The sensitivity 
and selectivity 


The New Marconiphone 219 Superhet of the circuit 
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ensure that between twenty and thirty transmissions (ex- 
cluding English stations) are always available with an aerial 
and earth of average efficiency. Naturally there is some 
variation in quality from one or the other, but the mean 
standard is good. All are reproduced at adequate volume 
levels. We found the automatic silent tuning circuit very 
effective in silencing background noises between stages. The 
circuit can be switched in or out by a small knob on the 
cabinet front. In the former position the set is silent whilst 
the tuner knob is rotated, but when the pointer stops the 
station sought gradually and quickly builds up. After the 
station has been tuned in it is best to turn to the non-silent 
position since background noises are then reduced by the 
automatic volume-control. It is significant of the efficiency 
of the set that nearly fifty per cent. of the number of stations 
we tuned in provided enough signal strength to actuate the 
visual tuning indicator. 

For the mechanical details we have every respect ; the new 
form of tuning dial is effective and precise, and the general 
design and finish of both chassis and cabinet are in every 
way first class. 

This 219 is certainly a high light in its class. 


The New ‘“ Universal’’ Needles For Price see text 


In the June 1933 issue we published the results of some 
tests we made with Universal needles. Since that time we 
have used them from time to time in playing tests of all kinds 
with consistently good 
results. 

The new needles are 
essentially similar in 
texture and in colour 
but are divided into 
three distinct grades, 
viz.: (1) ‘‘ Gramophone 
Extra ’’; (2) ‘ Pick-up 
Special ”’ ; and (3) 
* Pick-up or Gramo- 
phone.” Their respec- 
tive prices are 2s. for 
15; 2s. for 8; and Is. for 10. It is not easy to ascertain their 
individual characteristics apart from the facts that No. 1 
are definitely larger in diameter and according to our samples 
No. 3 are a little shorter than either (1) or (2). Numbers 
(1) and (3) are dyed black, but No. 2 is black for only half their 
length ; possibly for purposes of identification. The needles 
of each grade are uniform in diameter so that there should be no 
difficulty, as with some earlier non-metallic needles of this type, 
in inserting them in the sound-box or pick-up needle sockets. 

The physical dimensions of the needles just about represent 
the difference in the energy they extract from the record ; 
it is not readily appreciable. Nor for that matter is the 
difference in quality which the various grades produce. The 
No. 2-grade seem to be somewhat brighter and more tough— 
some needles stood up valiantly to the mechanical action of 
an automatic record-changer—but we feel that no really useful 
purpose would be served by attempting further to differentiate 
between the shades of tone which each grade produces. 

Generally the needles give a most pleasant quality ; devoid 
of roughness or of edginess and still there seems to be no 
detectable reduction in the range (as distinct from their 
relative strengths) of high notes produced when compared 
with an ordinary medium-toned steel needle. Especially 
fine is the quality of strings and wood-wind ; there is a suavity 
that is most satisfying. 

Definition with all grades is clear cut, and the surface 
noise-to-music ratio is lower than with metal needles though 
it is of a more intense nature than most fibres produce. 

We had no trouble at all with regard to point breakdowns ; 
naturally there comes a time when any needle must be replaced 
or resharpened, but it is significant that we played as many 
as twelve 12-inch sides without having recourse to the 
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sharpener. It is of special interest to pick-up users to note 
that this was achieved when using a Piezo pick-up and the 
** Pick-up Special ” grade of needle. 

With regard to the Universal needle sharpener which, 
incidentally, costs 5s., we can only confirm our previous 
remarks (January 1932) that it does its prescribed work very 
efficiently ; producing points of good shape and uniformity 
quickly and with a minimum of trouble. 


The H.M.V. Station Selector Ray Radiogram, Model 545 
Seeitintign, Price 22 guineas 

Frequency Changer :—Marconi MX40 Valve. 

I.F. Amplifier :—Maremi VMP4@ Valve. 

Detector :—Marconi D41 Valve. 

L.F. Stage :—Marconi MH4 Valve. 

L.F. Coupling :—R.C.C. 

Power Stage :—Marconi MPT'4 Valve. 

Power Output :—2} Watts (approz.). 

Rectifier :—Marconi U12 Valve. 

Pick-up :—Electro- Magnetic. 

Motor :—Induction. 

Loudspeaker :—Electro-Magnet M.C. with Elliptical Diaphragm. 

Speaker Coupling :—Transformer. 

Wave Range :—200-550 and 1,000-2,000 Metres. 

Voltage Range :—200-250 A.C. ; 50-60 Cycles. 

Total Consumption :—85 Watts (approz.). 

A.V.C., Mains Aerial, Hum Control, Silent Tuning Switch, 
Tone Control, Visual Tuning Indicator and Provision for 
Low Impedance Auxiliary Speakers. 

There is little doubt that this year H.M.V. have made a 
distinct advance in the value of the quality of their new 
instruments. When the H.M.V. 540 made its appearance 
early in 1934 we had the idea that the peak value in that type 
of instrument had been reached. Subsequent events, however, 
proved us wrong; and although price levels are much the 
same now as then, the comparative values are of a definitely 
In both 


higher standard to-day—witness this Model 545. 
mechanical and electrical design, and as regards the quality 
of reproduction too, the 545 shows appreciable improvement 
over previous instruments in this class. 

The first thing one notes is the pleasant cabinet design and 


in particular the location of the speaker grille: here the 
speaker is mounted as far away from the floor as the cabinet 
will allow. If anyone has any doubt about the effect of 
raising a speaker in this way let them try the experiment of 
moving an extension speaker whilst in operation from a 
position on the ground to one, two or more feet higher in the 
room (it is essential 
that someone other 
than the listener moves 
the speaker). 
Another really 
worth-while mechani- 
cal improvement is the 
novel large tuning 
scale from which the 
instrument gets its 
name—Station Selec- 
tor Ray. The scale 
area is roughly forty- 
five square inches. 
On the scale are 
the names and 
appropriate wave- 
length calibrations 
of twenty-five Euro- 
pean stations. When 
the instrument 
is switched on a strip 
of light appears on the 
wavelength scale, and 
as the tuning-knob is 


The New H.M.V. 
prot a turned the strip tra- 


(Note position of Speaker) 
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verses the scale. When a programme is tuned-in a circular spot 
of light appears against the name of the station heard. As 
tuning is proceeded with, that particular identification 
spot is obliterated and another comes into view according 
to the wavelength to which the set is tuned. The 
calibrations are remarkably accurate. All very ingenious and 
helpful. Compared with previous H.M.V. instruments of 
similar valve sequence, the efficiency of the 545 is somewhat 
higher. All the stations engraved on the scale are receivable 
at satisfactory strength and at least half of them can be 
picked up on the mains aerial. The selectivity is adequate and 
second channel interference is comparatively low. “ Silent 
tuning” is optional, the circuit being controlled by a switch. 
When this is in operation, background noises between stations 
are almost entirely eliminated. It is most intriguing to hear 
a station break through after the correct tuning point, as 
indicated by the visual indicator, is reached. We are of the 
opinion that every receiver should be fitted with some form 
of correct tuning indication. Even to an expert in radio 
matters it is a little disconcerting to operate a receiver without 
some means of tuning indication. Quite apart from its value 


in ensuring that the best possible quality is being obtained, it 
enables one to tune-in a station accurately during intervals 
between programmes. 

The most important feature of this radiogram, however, 
does not lie in mechanical and electrical tuning refinements, 
useful as these are, but in the improvement in the quality of 
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reproduction as compared with previous H.M.V. instruments 
of this type. On radio particularly the improvement is most 
marked. There is a cleaner atmosphere altogether, the bass 
and lower middle-registers are reproduced in nicer proportion 
to the higher frequencies. Or is it that this end of the scale 
has been extended too? Careful listening suggests that whilst 
the deeper bass is still reproduced there is less accentuation of 
lower middle frequencies, and the treble has certainly been 
extended. Whether these effects are due to the position of the 
speaker (no doubt this has some effect on the high notes), or 
to the new light-weight elliptical diaphragm of the speaker 
or not we cannot determine: but whatever the cause, the 
effect proves its worth. 

There is but little trace of cabinet coloration (this only 
just detectable at full volume) and the balance between 
registers is much better than hitherto. Speech and vocals 
reveal these points conclusively ; chestiness is obviated and 
sibilants do not splash. In orchestral numbers seldom is the 
full brilliance of the tone-control required ; the mid-position 
most times produces the best effect. Massed strings and 
heavy brass passages from local stations become too promin- 
ent, and the former a little “‘ tight ’’ with the full high-note 
setting. Nevertheless it is nice to know that dull transmissions 
or recordings can be brightened at will, and when reproducing 
items at low volume much of the normal forwardness of tone 
can be retained by advancing the tone-control to its maximum 
high-note setting. 


NEW SUPERHETS BY BUSH 


E agree with the publicity department of Bush Radio (or 

whoever is responsible for the production of the folders 
relating to the new Bush superhets) that the relation between a 
gander mounting an interminable flight of stairs and a modern 
radio receiver is somewhat obscure. But as the folder describ- 
ing the new battery portable receiver relates, this particular 
gander “‘ went places’ and “saw people ”’ upstairs, down- 
stairs, in my lady’s chamber, for example. Exactly. And 
so the inference is that this portable is particularly suitable 
for my lady’s boudoir, where at her leisure she, too, can go 
places, without any external aid such as electric mains or 
aerial and earth. (Maybe this gander business is still rather 
obscure ; if so, see the front cover of the folder describing the 
battery portable.) 

Actually it is a six-stage instrument giving adequate power 
for a comparatively low H.T. consumption (under 10 ma.). 
Of special interest is the automatic biasing of the valves so 
that as the H.T. voltage decreases the bias is adjusted in 
proportion. This ensures that the valves are always working 
under correct conditions and so maintaining the best possible 
quality from the moving-coil speaker. This set costs 
13 guineas. 

Another new Bush set for the person without electric mains 
is the 8.B.3. This also is a six-stage superhet, but requires an 
external aerial and earth. It possesses many modern features— 
autobias, A.V.C., moving-coil speaker, pick-up sockets and 
a cut-out speaker plug for disconnecting the parent speaker 
when it is desired to work a remote speaker in another room. 
The H.T. consumption—always an important factor with 
battery-operated sets—is 9 ma. The price is 10 guineas. 

There is no need for us to give the details of the new T.G.1 
console receiver (18 guineas) since both mechanically and 
electrically it is essentially similar to the Triode radiogram 
(R.G.1) reviewed last month. We are particularly glad to see 
that the cabinet is of generous proportions and of robust 
construction ; a high quality speaker such as is incorporated 
in the T.G.1 demands breathing space and a baffle with a low 
natural frequency. 


“The Voice” 


The following anecdote is taken from the March issue of 
The Voice, the H.M.V. “ house ” magazine. 


Ginger, the new office boy, went into a nearby call-box and 
rang up the Clerkenwell Road offices. 

GINGER : “ Do you want a new office boy? ” 

Repty : “ No.” . 

GINGER : “ Will you want one in a week’s time? ”’ 

ReEpty : “ No.” 

GIncER : “ Will you want one in a month’s time? ”’ 

ReEpty : “ No.” 

GINGER : “ Will you want one in six months’ time? ”’ 

ReEpty : ‘“ No.” 

A fatherly man, wanting to use the telephone, overhead 
this, and said : 

““My boy, such persistence will get you a good job—I 
admire it ! ”’ 

Ginger replied : 

“ That’s all right, guv’ner, I was just ringing up the firm 
I work for to see how I stood ! ”’ 


The Pyramids 


Like the Sphinx, the Pyramids have stood the test of time 
for hundreds of years; but Egypt without the Pyramids, 
well, would just not be Egypt. 

Some folks apparently have expressed a similar sentiment 
about Pyramid needles. Why, we cannot say ; for although 
the newer tubular needle containers have stolen the market, 
the familiar ‘‘ Radiogram ’’ and other types of gramophone 
needle produced by the British Needle Co. Ltd. are still 
available in the old original Pyramid containers. 

About the Pyramid needles there is nothing we can add to 
our comments in the June 1935 issue. Those opinions still 
hold good. 
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[Collectors wishing for replies to queries are asked to write 
(not call or telephone), enclosing stamped, addressed envelope. | 

Y a melancholy coincidence the following passages touching 

upon the art and records of Antonio Scotti were completed 
just a day before the news reached us of his death at Naples at 
the age of seventy. ° 

Written, as they were, in the full belief that Scotti was alive, 
well, and prosperous, I have decided to leave them untouched, 
and therefore uninfluenced by the sad event. 

I know that many readers of Collectors’ Corner will have felt 
a shock as of the passing of an old personal friend, whose lofty 
and high-minded qualities, no less than his great art, had long 
ago made an irresistible appeal to their affections. 

So unerring was his artistic instinct and so fastidious his 
taste that it seemed impossible for him to 
make a mistake ; while his characteristics 
as aman place him without question among 
the princes of the operatic stage. 


The addition to my collection of early 
Scottis of his Vi ravviso of 1905 brings 
my total of the issues of this most 
excellent singer of the years between 
1902 and 1905 to fourteen, of which four 
are of the much coveted ‘‘ London ”’ 
series. I need not be too modest about 
them, so I propose, as a matter of interest, 
to give, from time to time, a list of my 
own, or of some other collector’s favourite 
sets, in the hope that the publicity may 
stimulate others to display their exhibits 
for the admiration or envy of those 
no less ardent collectors whose specimens 
have not yet materialised. 

Here, then, are my Scottis: 
original copies : 

Lonpon, 1902. . 
O Nuit d Amour, Messaline. 
Dio possente, Faust. 
Invano. 
Toreador Song, Carmen. 


U.S.A. (G. & T. Label) 


1904 
Bella siccome un angelo, Don Pasquale. 


1905 
O casto fior, Il Ré di Lahore. 
Vi ravviso, La Sonnambula. 
Alla vita, Un Ballo in Maschera. 
Eri tu, Un Ballo in Maschera. 
Credo, Otello. 
Prologo, Pagliacci. 
Aria, L’ Elisir d’Amore. 
Aria, Don Carlos. 
Serenata, Don Giovanni and Quand’ero paggio, 

Falstaff. 

Deh non parlare, Rigoletto and Finch’an dal vino, 

Don Giovanni. 

To these may be added the 1905 Brindisi, Otello, with 
original Victor label. 

Without counting the three very rare Columbias, this list 
leaves five blanks. A notable absentee is the 10-inch Quand’ero 
paggio, which, if sung without repetitions, would surely give 
it the distinction of being the world’s shortest record—unless 
Bispham’s equally elusive disc matches it. Containing, as it 


all fine 


2-2706 
2-2709 
2-2710 
2-2712 


52061 


2-52434 
2-52482 
52065 
052091 
052092 
052107 
052109 
052108 
052113 


052115 


Antonio Scotti (1866-1936) 
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would, no more than three-eighths of an inch of groove, these 
would have looked expensive at ten and even five shillings 
each, however alluring was the neat and provoking little 
melody. 

The opulent cantabile of the Vi ravviso, the faultless melodic 
line, and the variety of colour in his tone production reminds 
me, yet again, that Scotti was one of the great ones among 
those singers whom we now label first-class. Like Maurel, he 
did not overwhelm his hearers by any unusual beauty of voice— 
his organ, in fact, was not especially powerful, and his method 
was restrained. His success as Don Giovanni at his London 
début in 1899 is said to have surprised him, but it laid the 
foundation of his subsequent great fame, when a night at the 
opera with Melba, Caruso, and Scotti was the high-water mark 
of the fashionable and artistic life of 
London. His natural grace and unusual 
good looks may have had something to 
do with it, but he was, nevertheless 
immediately recognised by the cognoscenti 
as an artist in the true tradition, and 
thereafter he was so much with us, and 
so much a part, so to speak, of our daily 
life, that perhaps he was taken rather 
for granted ; and his loss to London, as 
he gravitated more and more towards 
America, reminded us of that fact. His 
departure left a distinct baritonal hiatus 
at Covent Garden until de Luca, after a 
tentative start in a not very distinguished 
autumn season, established himself with 
us as a front-rank artist. 

I remember very well how the more 
powerful organ and the sheerly volup- 
tuous splendour of Battistini’s tones 
temporarily stopped the sales of Scotti’s 
records when Battistini’s Orange Label 
series appeared in 1907. Almost on the 
first day of their appearance I carried 
home in triumph the Eri tu and A tanto 
Amor, which I considered to be the pick 
of the bunch; but without having 
modified my opinion as to the latter, I now think that the 
Eri tu, despite its delightful touches of bel canto, provides just 
that comparison with Scotti by which the latter’s rendering 
reveals a greater subtlety and variety of expression, and which, 
in the long run, may even be adjudged the superior. 

Apart from his well-known study in polished villainy as 
Scarpia (which I personally found rather painful in so charm- 
ing a man), he never failed to radiate an atmosphere of geniality 
and well-being, while it seemed impossible for him to do 
anything except what was exactly right. One could under- 
stand why Mimi confided in so kind and gallant a Marcello ; 
and his marvellous tact with Butterfly in the reading of the 
letter emanated from the man himself, and could not have 
been imitated by any actor of duller perceptions. But I 
think it was as Don Giovanni that I liked him best after all ; his 
libertine had real dash and sparkle, and was never over-weighted. 

I should be glad to have details of other collections of 
Scotti’s records, and, indeed, of records of other famous early 
artists. Many of us know fairly well the complete list of the 
G. & T. celebrities, and some know something of the Fono- 
tipias of the same period: but only a very small number have 
any clear idea of what specimens are actually in existence, 
or where. Of particular interest, I think, would be information 
regarding the possession of complete sets, such as Mr. Garnett 
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has of the London G. & T.s of Suzanne Adams (of which 
I am still one short), and of Emma Calvé. 

Out of a possible thirty-one original London Melbas, and 
omitting the four “‘ popular ”’ 10-inch records, I claim twenty- 
four; but I believe that other collectors could give me 
points here. I would be interested to know how Melba’s 
records are regarded among European collectors, as my 
memory has failed me as to her Continental conquests. 

Battistini’s ‘‘ Warsaw ” series may provide an interesting 
race for completion. Taken as a whole, I expect Mr. Bernard’s 
Battistini collection leads the field with some ease. Although 
it is restricted only by the number of times that Battistini 
recorded, I know his Warsaw records take pride of place in his 
estimation. Of a possible eleven, including the duet, I have 
five, and to my bitter grief have again been compelled to 
abandon to its fate an Occhi di fata, for want of a quid pro quo. 
It is curious how often this specimen appears to me as a 
will-o’-the-wisp—perhaps because I once had two copies of it, 
and let them go in favour of something more recent ! 

My fourteen original 1902-3 Carusos include the earlier 
Celeste Aida, which was replaced by the deplorable 1903 
edition ; and the very rare, but not very satisfactory, Iris 
Serenade. Although all except four of these originals are still 
commercially available in varying stages of disintegration, this 
fact leaves unaffected the peculiar cachet of the genuine old 
Caruso record. 

Of the fascinating 1903 issue of de Lucia I possess the fairly 
good total of eight out of a possible fifteen; not a prize 
collection, and, of course, leaving out of account the 1904-7 
issues, at which point de Lucia’s legacy to posterity may be 
said to close. By this time the voce bianca which he exploited 
with such perfect skill and grace had given way to a 
“*breathiness ’’ which, as our recent distinguished corre- 
spondents have shown, was conducive to “tremolo.” I shall 


hope to deal in more detail with these records in a later article, 


and at the same time, perhaps,.I may be justified in singling 
out a few special rarities of my own in other directions, which 
I fondly believe to be unique, to see whether some “ dark 
horse ’’ may be able to humble my pride. 

The future of the historical record is rapidly becoming 
“news.” I don’t know what Mr. Mackenzie is going to say, 
but I hope we shall all be found in agreement as to what we 
mean by the term “historical ’’ in connection with records. 
Although Mr. Cedric Wallis has dismissed me from the move- 
ment as a mere label-worshipper, it would be a mistake to 
suppose that a national library or museum could possibly 
be stood up on its feet unless it contained something 
historically interesting, in addition to the indispensable artistic 
value. However much a re-pressing or even a “ Dog ”’ cut-out 
may contain the veritable voice of a desired artist, it must be 
borne in mind that human beings are not creatures of reason, 
and will not go across the road to see reproductions when there 
is something old and rare to be seen. I would agree that the 
study of labels is not generally necessary to an understanding 
of the lost art of singing, but as it happens it fits in with it 
rather opportunely, and those who are attracted by both may 
conveniently run the two in double harness. Otherwise, 
Mr. Wallis has neatly expressed in a single article just what 
I have been hinting at in sixty. 

I do not regard the prospects as being particularly bright, 
as I fear that the split between the bric-d-brac hunter and the 
more omnivorous collector of voices has not yet been bridged ; 
and the fact that the difference between them is hardly 
perceptible to the eye of an unprejudiced observer, unfor- 
tunately seems to avail little or nothing. 

So long as the bric-t-brac enthusiast is looked upon as a crank 
and a stumbling block, with an ear specially trained to endure 
appalling noises, there is little chance of accommodation. 
On the other hand it seems to be a proved fact, explain it 
if you can, that while a collection of early originals will make 
even the most indifferent sit up and take notice, an identical 
collection in the form of ‘“‘ Dogs,”’ re-pressings, or Victors, 
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will excite exactly the same amount of interest as a retailer’s 
stock. And yet I am fully prepared to find that those who 
will be most strongly in favour of the national library idea 
will belong chiefly to the “ anti-label”’ brigade. However, 
it is not for me to lecture to them, and if they get into the 
saddle, it will leave us bric-t-brac hunters exactly where we 
have been—free to get on with our own job in our own way. 

But far better than this would be discovery of a formula, 
or the exploration of an avenue, by which we might evolve 
a pact within the framework of which we might all live 
together happily. Now, Mr. Mackenzie ! 

It is no use giving periodical and haphazard recitals ;_ this 
has been tried already—perhaps prematurely—but the effect, 
at best, is necessarily extremely local. However, they seem 
able to manage better in Denmark, as K. H.-L. (Copenhagen) 
tells me that he has just given a second recital of records 
illustrating ‘“‘The Golden Age of Danish Opera” to an 
enthusiastic audience of no less than two hundred people, 
including all the living artists represented in the programme, 
and that a third recital is already indicated. This is indeed 
a triumph ; but could we not do the same in London? We 
English seem to be pretty good at showing our neighbours 
new tricks and then allowing them to surpass us in our 
performance of them. 

Such exploits as this might go a long way towards establish- 
ing the end we have in view, and bringing it to the notice of 
other potential enthusiasts who may not yet know of our 
activities. I recollect reading quite recently of an exhibition 
held in one of London’s largest and best-known shops in 
which was included, as an object of rather special interest, 
an early record by John McCormack! I didn’t gather there 
were any others. Too thrilling for words! If only some of 
us had been consulted ! 

D. G. C..(Tankerton) reports a copy of Caruso’s Romanza 
in the Ugonotti in its original 1905 form, which is a rare disc, 
and a very nice find. This series is among the records issued 
in 1905 with what we call for convenience the 1904 label, and 
the large catalogue figures. Others which look like 1904 
records, but are, in fact, 1905, may be found among those of 
Scotti, Tamagno, Francisco, Journet, Plangon, Esty, Lloyd, 
and Eames. ‘The actual change over to the 1905 type probably 
occurred in about March of that year. 

My Danish correspondent referred to above quotes from 
an early Pathé catalogue no less than sixteen cylinders by 
Jean Lassalle in January 1907, and a double-sided disc in 
December 1908. Thus our researches are rewarded. A more 
substantial find by K. H.-L. was twenty cylinders made in 
1884 and 1886, among which was a speech by Mr. Gladstone 
to Edison about the phonograph, and—far more interesting— 
one by Sigrid Arnoldsen made in the year of her début (1886), 
which, as we may well believe, the finder says is a very 
different affair from her G. & T. discs. Surely this must be 
given the prize as the earliest discovered record by a veritable 
** Queen of Song’”’? We now await the materialisation of the 
reputed Jenny Lind cylinder and the Fonotipias by Jean de 
Reszke, of which the Roméo air and that in Le Cid are now 
said definitely to exist, though the reputed custodians of these 
historic matrices are still inclined to be shy. 

The death, at the age of sixty-four, of Ernest Pike must not 
be passed over in silence, as I suppose that nobody who had 
a gramophone in 1904 or thereabouts was without at least one 
of his records. Although in no sense a great tenor, his robust 
voice recorded extremely well in many of the standard English 
ballads, and a very famous record was his duet with Alice 
Esty in the first English Miserere in the Trovatore. Later 
he drifted to Zonophone, and finally made a last appearance 
for H.M.V. in about 1922, in the first Gondoliers set, which 
was very nearly, if not quite, John Harrison’s last recording 
effort also. In this, Pike’s réle of the Duke’s drummer was 
one of the best things in the series, and showed with what 
fine effect he had studied and mastered his art. 
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LIST OF TETRAZZINI RECORDS 


(Continued from page 456) 


English Victor Victor English English Victor Victor 
Single- Single- Double- Title. Single Double- Single- Double- 
Sided. ided. Sided. Sided. Sided. Sided. Sided. Sided. 
Cat. No. No. No. Cat. No. Cat. No. No. No. 


053141 92014 Rigoletto. Caro Nome. 2-053085 DB536 88426 6346B Trovatore. D’amor sull’ al rosee. 
053142 92015 Mignon. Polonaise. 2-053086 r- 88427 ~- Rhapsodie (De Koven). Serenata 
053143 92017 Dinorah. Ombra Leggera. Inutile, Op. 84, No. 4 (Brahms). 
053144 92018 Lucia. Mad Scene. 2-053087 DB530 88423 6341A Grande Valse (Venzano). 
053145 Figaro. Voi che sapete. 2-053092 DB690 88432 Rosalinda. Pastorale. 
2-053093 DB535 — Comare. Io non sono piu 
053146 Barber of Seville. Una voce lAnnetta. 
poco fa. 2-053094 DB542 _ Stella del Nord. La, la. 
053147 Traviata. Ah, fors’é lui (part 2). 2-053096 DB539 —_ Traviata. Addio. 
053148 y Don Giovanni. Batti, batti. 2-053113 DB703 88503 Carmen. Micaela’s Aria. 
053150 Lakmé. Bell Song. 2-053114 DB538 88502 Forza del Destino. Pace, pace ! 
053195 Romeo and Juliet. Nella Calma 2-053115 DB543 88506 Linda di Chamounix. O Luce. 
2 (Valse). 2-053116 DB534 88508 Solveig’s Song. 
053196 Traviata. Ah, fors’é lui (part 1). 2-053117 — 88505 Nina (Pergolesi). 
053197 _ Voce di primerera (Strauss). 2-053118 DB529 88504 Vespri Siciliani. Bolero. 
053222 y Un Ballo in Maschera. Saper 2-053207 DB534 88298 Dinorah. Shadow Song. 
vorreste. 2-063001 DB523 88294 Carceleras (Chapi). 
053223 DB528 Lucia. Regnava nel silenzio. 03280 DB526 88349 The Swallows. 
03286 DB527 — Home, Sweet Home. 
053224 DB528 Lucia. Quando rapita in estasi. 03336 DB526 88428 Bonnie Sweet Bessie. 
053225 = Carnival of Venice (part 1). 03241 DB527 88308 Last Rose of Summer. 
053226 -- _— — Carnival of Venice (part 2). 2-054034 — 96201 - Sextette. Lucia. 
053227 — 92069 6396B Sonnambula. Ah! non credea. +2-054038 a - Quartet Rigoletto. 
(88305) 
053228 —- — Pescatori di Perle. Siccome un * Re-recorded on DB1979. 
: di caduto. + Issued in the post-War French and German catalogues. 
053229 92070 6336B Aprile (Tosti). 
053230 — (88306) —- Serenata (Tosti). 
2-033027 — 88318 6343B Perle du Brésil. Charmant 
Oiseau. 
2-053012 DB544 -— Pescatori di Perle. Brahma 
gran dio. 
2-053013 DB703 _ Mirella. Waltz. 
a a |“ Solveig’s Song (with Piano). New! 
2-053033 — 88504 Vespri Siciliani. Bolero. 
2-053034 DB537 — Semiramide. Bel Raggio. 
2-053035 — 88506 Linda di Chamounix. 0 luce di 
quest ‘anima. 
2-053037 — — — Lucia. Splendon le sacre face. 
2-053038 — 88293 63443 Traviata. Ah, fors’ é lui & Sempre RE ADING 
libera. 
2-053040 DB530 88311 6342B  L’Echo (Eckert). 


2-053041 DB533 88313 6345B Sonnambula. Ah! non giunge. C ASE 
2-053042 — — _— Mignon. Polonaise. 

2-053043 DB689 88291 6339A Carnival of Venice (part 1). 

2-053044 DB689 88292 6229B Carnival of Venice (part 2). 

2-053045 ao — — Variations (Proch). 
*2-053046 DB690 88301 6337A Barber of Seville. Una voce for 


poco fa. 
2-053047 DB535 88299 6337B Lucia. Ardon gl’incensi. 


2-053048 DB539 88304 6341B Un Bello in Maschera. Saper CURRENT ISSUE 
orreste. 

2-053049 DB533 88305 6396B La Sonnambula. Ah! non credea 
mirarti. 

*2-053050 DB536 88295 6344A Rigoletto. Caro Nome. “ 

2-053055 DB532 —  —  Lakmé. Candida Durga. COVERED IN 

2-053056 DB532 88297 6340A Lakmé. Bell Song. ry ’ 7 

2-053057 DB537 — Don Giovanni. Batti, batti. BL ACK LE AT i K RETTE W ITH 

2-053058 DB540 88296 6342A Mignon. Polonaise. ’ ry 

2-053059 DB531 —- Traviata. Ah, fors’ é lui (part 1). GOLD LETTE RS 

2-053062 DB531 = Traviata. Ah, fors’ é lui (part 2). , _ 

2-053063 DB543 — Hamlet. Ballata d’Ophelia WILL HOLD ONE OR FOUR COPIES 
(Mad Scene). / 

2-053064 DB529 —_ Aida. Ritorna vincitor. . 

2-053065 DB523 6336A Variations (Proch). price 2/3 post FREE 

2-053070 Sonnambula. 


2-053071 H be OF 1. 
2053072 ce eeor gl ng Aragg GRAMOPHONE (PUBLICATIONS) tta. 
eae Grande Valse (Vensano). 10a SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


Trovatore. Tacea la _ notte 
placida. 
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CHAMBER 
MUSIC 


RECORDINGS BY 


THE 
NATIONAL GRAMOPHONIC 
SOCIETY 


BACH 


Concerto in F minor for Piano and Strings (three sides) and 
Blessed Jesu, here we stand. (Chorale arranged for piano by 
Rummel.) Piano, Ethel Bartlett. 2 records, 151-2 
Sonata No. 1 in G major for ’Cello and Piano. John Barbirolli, 
Ethel Bartlett. 2 records, 133-4 
Sonata in Eb major for Piano and Flute, Kathleen Long, 
René le Roy (three sides), and Danse de la Chévre (HONEGGER) 
Flute Solo, René le Roy. 2 records, 135-6 


BAX 

Oboe Quintet. Léon Goossens and International String Quartet. 
2 records, 76-7 

Sonata for Two Pianos (five sides) and Hardanger (Bax). 

Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson. 3 records, 156-8 


String Quartet in G major, Marie Wilson String Quartet. 
3 records, 153-5 


BOCCHERINI 


String Quartet in Ep. Poltronieri String Quartet. 
2 records, 92-3 


BRAHMS 


Pianoforte Quartet in C minor, Op. 60. Olive Bloom (Piano), 
Spencer Dyke (violin), Bernard Shore (viola), B. Patterson 
Parker (’cello). 4 records, 88-91 
String Sextet in G major, Op. 36. Spencer Dyke Quartet with 
James Lockyer, Edward Robinson. 4 records, 105-8 
Trio in C minor, Op. 101. Pirani Trio. 3 records, 147-9 
Trio for Pianoforte, Violin and Horn in Ep, Op. 40. York Bowen, 
Spencer Dyke and Aubrey Brain. 4 records, 65-8 


CORELLI 


Concerto for Christmas Night. N.G.S. Chamber Orchestra, con- 
ducted by John Barbirolli (three sides), and Schafe kénnen sicher 
Weiden (pacu). Sung by Martha Amstad (soprano), with Bernard 
Ord (harpsichord), Edward Walker, Evelyn Claye (flutes). 

2 records, 694-698 


DEBUSSY 


Deux Danses for Piano and Strings. Ethel Bartlett with N.G.S. 
Chamber Orchestra, conducted by John Barbirolli (three sides), 
and Pour invoquer Pan, dieu du vent d’été and Pour remercier 
la pluie au matin (from Six Epigraphes Antiques). Duet for 
one Piano. Ethel Bartlett, Rae Robertson. 2 records, 70-71 
Sonata for Violin and Piano (1917), André Mangeot, Lyell 
Barbour (three sides), and Les sons et parfums tournent dans 
l’air du soir (from Preludes, Set 1). Lyell Barbour. 

2 records, 127-8 





HANDEL 


Sonata No. 3 in G major for Flute and Piano. René le Roy, 
Kathleen Long. 1 record, 137 


HAYDN 
Pianoforte Sonata in C minor (three sides) and Theme and 
Variations in A minor (RAMEAU). Kathleen Long. 

2 records, 138-9 
String Quartet in Bh major (The Sunrise), Op. 76, No. 4. 
International String Quartet. 3 records, 109-11 
String Quartet in Ep, Op. 76, No. 6 (five sides), and Four Part 
Fantasia No. 4 in C minor (purcett). International String 
Quartet. 3 records, 140-2 


JUON, PAUL 


Chamber Symphony, Op. 27. New Chamber Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Charles Kreshover. 3 records, 144-6 


LOCKE, MATTHEW 


String Quartet No. 6. International String Quartet 
1 record, 143 


MOZART 


Piano Sonata in D major, K576 (three sides), and (a) Minuet, 
(6) Air from Suite in Bb (cortiieB MurFat), and Le Tic-Toc- 
Choc ou Les Maillotins (couperin). Kathleen Long. 
2 records, 129-30 
Quartet in D major, K285, for Flute, Violin, Viola, "Cello. René 
le Roy, André Mangeot, Frank Howard, Herbert Withers. 
2 records, 112-3 
Quintet in Ep major, for Piano, Oboe, Clarinet, Horn, Bassoon. 
Kathleen Long, Léon Goossens, Frederick Thurston, Aubrey 
Brain, J. Alexandra. 3 records, 121-3 
String Trio in G major, No. 5, K564. Budapest Trio. 
2 records, 159-60 
Trio in Ep major, No. 7, K498. Rebecca Clarke (viola), Frederick 
Thurston (clarinet), Kathleen Long (piano). 2 records, 161-2 


VIVALDI 


Sonate En Concert, No. 5, in E minor, for Violoncello and Strings 
(arranged d’Indy). Georges Pitsch with String Quartet (three 
sides); and Three Pieces (arranged Ethel Bartlett), (a) Golden 
Slumbers, (6) An Ancient Lullaby, (c) My Love’s an Arbutus. 
John Barbirolli (’cello), Ethel Bartlett (piano). 

2 records, 131-2 


WARLOCK, PETER 


The Curlew (W. B. Yeats). John Armstrong (baritone), 
R. Murchie (flute), T. McDonagh (English horn), with the Inter- 
national String Quartet, conducted by Constant Lambert. 

3 records, 163-5 


WOLF 
Italian Serenade. International String Quartet. 
1 record, 150 


ALL RECORDS 4/- EACH 
Orders over £2 post free 


lO, SOHO SQUARE 
LONDON ... WI 
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SCHOOL GRAMOPHONE 
NOTES 


(Continued from page 441, March issue) 


The Columbia History of Music (V) 

The first record in Volume II—a Recitative and Air from 
Monteverdi’s opera, The Coronation of Poppaea—is historically 
important, even though it may fail to hold the attention of the 
pupils: probably the slow opening measures in the minor 
mode and the somewhat colourless harpsichord serve to 
smother interest. (DB500.) 

Purcell’s Bell Anthem, on the other hand, never fails to 
please, and it might be worth while to add at this point the 
famous T'rumpet Voluntary (Col. L1986), a record all children 
enjoy. DB501 introduces Corelli's La Follia variations for 
solo violin with harpsichord : the recording is too brilliant to 
be natural, yet its challenging tone makes the process of 
following the 14 variants of the initial theme all the more exciting. 

The extracts from the Purcell and Handel harpsichord 
suites on DB502 make effective teaching material, partly 
because the movements are short and (possibly) familiar, and 
because dance measures, with their square-cut phrases, are 
easily assimilated. Here isan opportunity to include Handel’s 
so-called Harmonious Blacksmith (H.M.V. DA860) for com- 
parison with the Corelli variations. 

Handel’s Aria from Atalanta and chorus from Solomon 
(DB503) are too sentimental for the classroom, and in my 
own lessons I prefer to substitute Where’er You Walk and a 
stirring Messiah chorus as being more suitable for children. 

The abridged version of the first movement from Bach’s 
Violin Concerto in E major on DB504 is perhaps one of the 
most valuable records in the album. It has plenty of super- 
ficial attraction, and may provide material for two or three 
lessons : the fascinating germ ideas in the opening bars may 
be hummed and learned by heart before their many repetitions 
and developments are traced in later parts of the movement. 
Appreciation work of the highest degree is possible with this. 

At length we arrive at the Fugues of Bach: DB505 gives 
us No. 1 and No. 21 of the ‘48 ”’—both played on the 
clavichord. Obviously this must be a treasured record, 
although, once again, it is hardly possible to hope that children 
will understand as much about the fugue as they ought to 
from these two short examples. If there has been no training 
in ‘‘ horizontal listening,” i.e., following intelligently two or 
more tunes played together, it is too early to begin with this 
record. Better start with rounds and canons, one or two 
choruses from Messiah, the ‘‘ camouflaged tunes” from 
Perey Scholes’ Books of the Great Musicians, and Bach’s 
Two-part Inventions. Then these clavier fugues may be 
approached. But it is a pity the History omits a specimen of 
one of Bach’s organ fugues. Many more examples should, 
therefore, be added: the St. Anne (Decca PO5117) ; Toccata 
and Fugue in D minor (H.M.V. C2610) ; the five-part choral 
fugue in the Parlophone Two Thousand Years of Music 
(Parlo. R1025) ; and a modern fugue, e.g., Berners’ amusing 
effort Decca M64—these are suggestions worth consideration. 

The Sinfonia to Bach’s Church Cantata No. 156 on DB506 
is a lovely oboe melody with stringed accompaniment. It 
gives an opening for a short lesson on the Cantata, and at the 
same time serves as an introduction to an important orchestral 
instrument. The record is also useful in talks on Ternary 
Form. On the reverse are two chorales harmonised by Bach, 
wonderfully sung, and all the more interesting because they 
are likely to be known by the pupils. 

The final record in the Album (DB507) contains a worthy 
rendering of Jesu, Joy of man’s desiring, and two movements 
from the popular Suite in B minor for Flute and Strings. 
The little rondeau and the brisk badinerie invariably fill the 
pupils with delight, while the flute tone is clear and forward, and 
thus indelibly becomes fixed in the pupils’ minds. W. W. J. 
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GRAMOPHONE SOCIETIES 


Acton and District Gramophone Society 

D. M. Freeland, Esq., 8, Friars Place Lane, Acton, W.3. 
Agricola Gramophone and Radio Society 

H. Sansom, Esq., 55, Whitehall, 8.W.1. 
Cambridge University Society 

Messrs. Murdoch & Co., 1, St. Mary’s Passage, Cambridge. 
Coventry Libraries Music Circle 

E. A. Hinton, Esq., Gulson (Central) Library, Coventry. 
Dewsbury and District Gramophone Society 

K. Walker, Esq., 9, Waverley Street, Savile Town, Dewsbury. 
Dulwich and Forest Hill Gramophone Society 

F. T. Dixon, Esq.,48, Chartham Road, South Norwood, 8.E.25. 
Gillingham (Kent) Gramophone Society 

F. E. Young, Esq., 15, Kingswood Villas, Gillingham, Kent. 
G.P.O. Gramophone Society 

E.V. Dadson, Esq.,24, Munster Gardens, Palmer’s Green, N.13. 
Hackney Philharmonic Society 

G. Carter, Esq., 86, Adley Street, Clapton, E.5. 
Halifax Music Society 

Miss B. Sykes, 4, Emscote Place, Halifax. 
i Wycombe and District Music Society 

. G. Youens, Esq., 200, Totteridge Road, High Wycombe. 

thle Gramophone Society 

F. A. Potter, Esq., ‘‘ Oak Cottage,” Salisbury Road, Horsham. 
Inland Revenue Radio and Gramophone Society 

E. T. Robinson, Esq., Room 504, Bush House, W.C.2. 
Liverpool and District Gramophone Society 

J. W. Harwood, Esq., 43, Castle Street, Liverpool 2. 
Manchester Gramophone Society 

C.J. Brennand, Esq., ‘‘ Byerden,’’ Hale Road, Hale, Cheshire. 
Norfolk and Norwich Gramophone Society 

Miss A. E. Church, “‘ Riverside,’’ Coltishall, Norwich. 
Northampton Recorded Music Society 

N. F. Dunmore, Esq., 15, Bush Hill, Northampton. 
N.W. London Gramophone Society 

Miss I. H. Matthews, 5, Edgeworth Crescent, Hendon, N.W.4. 
N.E. Sussex Gramophone Society 

H.H. Ormond, Esq., Grantham Lodge, Northiam, East Sussex. 
Old Hill and District ‘‘ Gram.’’ Club (1923) 

A. H. Bassano, Esq., Hadenholme, Old Hill, Staffs. 
Plymouth and District Gramophone Society 

S. Ferrand, Esq., 5, Pentamar Terrace, Stoke, Devonport. 
Rochdale Gramophone Society 

F. Walkden, Esq., 36, Mere Street, Rochdale. 
Sheffield Recorded Music Circle 

F. W. Thompson, Esq., 496, Manchester Road, Sheffield 10. 
Shrewsbury Musical Society 

G. A. H. Bourlay, Esq., 89, Belle Vue, Shrewsbury. 
Southsea Gramophone Society 

G. H. Chesterman, Esq., 7, Palmerston Road, Southsea. 
S.E. London Recorded Music Society 

W. A. G. Pace, Esq., 96, Milborough Crescent, Lee, S.E.12. 
Wolverhampton Gramophone Club 

L. B. Mayer-Jones, Esq., ‘“‘ Whyteleaf,”” Lodge Road, Oxley. 
Woodford Green Recorded Music Society 

E. Langley King, Esq., Jordane, 24, Dale Gardens, Woodford 
Green, Essex. 
OVERSEAS Cairo Gramophone Club 

M. Hepper, Esq., The Conservatoire Tiegerman, 5, Sharia 
Shawarby Pasha, Cairo. 
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De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum. 
[All letters and manuscripts should be written on one side only of the paper and should be addressed to the Editor, Tuk GRAMOPHONE, 


10a Soho Square, London, W.1 


The writer's full name and address must be given. 


A stamped enveloped must be enclosed if an 


answer or the return of the manuscript is desired. The Editor wishes to emphasize the obvious fact that the publication of letters 
does not imply his agreement with the views expressed by correspondents.] 





Columbia History of Music 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 


I should like to thank you heartily for the thoughtful 
attention my Columbia History of Music is receiving in 
Mr. Johnson’s ‘‘ School Gramophone Notes.’ He is a practical 
teacher who has actually used the records and it is interesting 
and valuable to have the results of his experience. 

I am both flattered and distressed when he says that he and 
others are tired of waiting for the Fifth Album. It will be 
understood that in selecting music for all the albums there has 
been great difficulty in meeting the various factors of repre- 
sentativeness of general period and style, variety of nationality 
to be represented, inclusion of something by each of the 
principal composers of each period, variety of media (solo 
vocal, choral, various instruments and combinations, etc.), 
and suitability both for the use of the general public and of the 
school public. Above all, there is the time factor: obviously, 
though some of the compositions represented can occupy two 
sides (or even, sometimes, three) the majority must not exceed 
the limit of 3} minutes imposed by length of run of one side 
of a record. And by the perversity of chance such a lot of 
otherwise suitable music just overruns the 3} minutes of one 
side of a disc, or the 6} of two sides. 

With the last album of the series, which has to cover the 
variety of style represented in the work from Strauss and 
Elgar to the present day (i.e., a period of extraordinary changes 
of idiom and range of general aim), the meeting of all these 
factors has proved to be a particularly puzzling problem. 
However, I believe that the problem is just about solved, 
that the recording will soon be in active operation, and that 
the result will be such as to win the forgiveness of Mr. Johnson 
and his colleagues. 

I take this opportunity of correcting a slip in a letter of mine 
that appeared two months ago. By some incomprehensible 
lapse I attached the wrong initials before the name of Mr. 
Hands—I should have spoken of ‘‘ Mr. W. J. Hands, C.B.E.,” 
and have described him not merely as ‘‘ Educational Director 
of the Columbia Company,’’ but as now holding that position 
in respect of the work of the “‘ Columbia Graphophone Co. 
Ltd., the Gramophone Co. Ltd., the Parlophone Co. Ltd., and 
the British Zonophone Co. Ltd.’—an important accumulation 
of responsibilities that gives him an enormous range of cata- 
logues for his work. 

Switzerland. 


The Golden Age 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 


Mr. Simpson’s letter under the above heading makes very 
interesting reading, and it would indeed have been a musical 
feast to have heard such a galaxy of artists as he names. 

He tells us that their superiority is not a matter of opinion, 
but a matter of fact ; and, while I may be of opinion that few 
things are matter of fact in the realm of music, I am prepared 
to accept this statement. 

That this constellation of stars shone with a brilliance 
which has never been surpassed it would be absurd to deny ; 
but the musical astronomers of to-day still pursue their 
search diligently, and ever and anon a new star appears—of 
the second magnitude, perchance, but none the less of won- 
drous beauty. 

Mr. Simpson does not believe that our present-day artists 
will retain their vocal powers to the ripe old age of their 
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predecessors, because of their faulty methods of voice- 
production. 

To which hypothetical remark one can only answer, with old 
Kaspar in Southey’s poem: ‘‘ That I cannot tell, said he.” 
Still, I would suggest that an artist who can weave a magic 
spell over a crowded Albert Hall audience through a whole 
programme can have little wrong with his methods of pro- 
duction. 

I speak, of course, of Gigli. And if I were to name a record 
by this artist which I consider to be the essence of sheer 
delight, and, far from being of the ‘‘ toneless ”’ quality which 
Mr. Simpson attributes to him, possesses a charm which I 
have never heard surpassed, I should, no doubt, be “ for it ”— 
so I will not do so. (But, parenthetically, I would spare neither 
trouble nor expense to add to my collection a more perfect 
rendering of the two numbers on H.M.V. DA1216.) 

Again, if I said I got far greater pleasure from the exquisitely 
beautiful rendering of Schubert’s songs by Elisabeth Schumann 
than I did from many of the “ old ’uns,”’ and that to attempt 
to improve on these were as futile as to “ paint the lily and 
to gild pure gold,” no doubt once more I should invoke the 
wrath of the gods—so again I refrain. (But the parenthetical 
remark applies with equal force to H.M.V. DB1844.) 

Apart from the present-day artists whom Mr. Simpson 
admits into his own select company, were I to suggest that 
Gerhardt in Brahms is a joy to me ; that Vladimir Rosing is a 
supreme artist ; that Toti Dal Monte is the perfect coloratura ; 
that the Wolf of Kipnis is a wonderful performance ; and that 
with artists such as these still with us we need have no fear 
of departing from the musical ‘‘ gold standard ’”—I should 
again foresee trouble ; so I just won’t suggest it. 

But—most unkindest cut of all !—were I to attribute the 
pleasure I derive from the records of these artists to their 
reproduction by electrical means, and to suggest that— 
quite apart from the enormous advantage of adjusting the 
volume to suit the particular recording—I find by this means 
an added warmth and depth, an illusion of perspective such 
as Leonardo and his successors added to the beautiful but 
uninterestingly flat paintings of the Botticelli school, then 
surely would the Sword of Damocles deservedly fall. 

But, rather than say all this, I prefer to play for “ Safety 
First,’’ and merely sign myself—a gramophone enthusiast, 

Surrey. GEORGE SUNDERLAND. 


Cylinders 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

If the large number of singularly undiscerning people who 
can see no virtue in any but electrical recordings grow furious 
at the mention of Edison (in connection with Diamond Discs), 
I fear casualties at my introducing the subject of—Edison 
cylinders ! Cylinder—the very word now sounds as antiquated 
as the spinning-wheel. Yet it was my pleasure to hear a 
number of these cylinders not long ago and they made an 
indelible impression upon me. The clarity, balance and range 
of voice and orchestra (I am speaking of the reproduction of 
voice with orchestra) forced me suddenly to realise that I 
had never before heard a true reproduction—a copy—of an 
original musical performance on any sort of gramophone. 
I cannot help noticing at the opera how different is the effect 
of singer and orchestra—how they hold their places in space— 
compared to our modern recordings with their impressive 
volume, full bass, at times pleasant impression of power— 
and one dimension. Those Edison cylinders were, on a small 
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scale, exactly what one hears in an auditorium of better than 
average acoustical properties, and without any echo. A 
cylinder of the final trio from Faust (at best a difficult thing 
to record) was so startlingly real and clear that every word 
sung by all three performers was intelligible ; the record had 
an actual three-dimensional quality which, in my opinion, 
is the great lack in modern recordings. 

I know nothing of the science of recording sound, yet those 
old hill-and-dale records had a life-like quality which those 
who have not heard them cannot imagine. A cylinder of the 
Polonaise from Mignon was so true, orchestra and voice 
retaining their places in space (I can think of no better phrase 
to express my meaning) with such verisimilitude, the balance 
was so amazingly maintained, a beautiful voice undistorted 
throughout its range, the effect of the singer standing in a 
certain spot surrounded with air so startlingly real, that 
I felt a sensation—I, a toughened gramophile—which must 
have approximated the surprise of the original dog who 
heard his master’s voice ! 

New York. 


Verdi 


Tra GLACKENS. 


To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

It is pleasant to read, in Mr. Desmond Shawe-Taylor’s 
article, of his happy experiences in Zurich, and we can only 
reiterate his suggestion that some of Verdi’s lesser-known 
operas might well receive the attention of our London 
producers. 

Much good work is being done, doubtless under difficult 
financial conditions, by Covent Garden and the Vic-Wells, 
who are both to be congratulated on several excursions 
recently beyond the confines of the conventional repertoire, 
but there remains plenty of fresh ground to break. 

Ernani (1844), with which the Scala in Milan opened their 
present season, contains much fine and vigorous music, and 
both Nabucco (1842) and I Lombardi (1843) are noteworthy 
as being Verdi’s first big popular successes, while Luisa Miller 
(1849) shows indications of the development in style which 
later produced the famous trio, Rigoletto (1851), Il Trovatore 
and La Traviata (1853). 

Of the subsequent works, I Vespri Siciliani (1855), although 
no doubt an unsatisfactory opera in many respects, possesses 
probably the finest overture that Verdi wrote, and it is 
interesting to note that Simone Boccanegra (1857) shared the 
honour jointly with Macbeth (1847) of being favourites of 
the composer himself. 

These operas would perhaps enjoy too limited an appeal 
for their revival to be a financial success, which factor must 
always predominate in theatres devoid of State or municipal 
aid. It is to be hoped, however, that the response to previous 
efforts in the same direction has been sufficient to warrant 
further attempts. 

London, W.1. 


A Gramophile’s Lament 
To the Editor of Tot GRAMOPHONE. 


Manufacturers of radiograms and records must, like the 
rest of business folk, live on the profits they make, and their 
experience, as in all other cases, guides them as to how best 
to maintain and increase their profits. This, however, does 
not recompense lovers of serious music for the relatively 
scant attention they nowadays receive, as compared with 
former times, or when judged by the liberal treatment meted 
out to the jazz and dance band devotees. 

Then again we resent the rubbishy style of the monthly lists, 
which makes it difficult to pick out even the few worth-while 
items from the jungle of blatancies which characterise the 
bulk of the lists now published. I say ‘‘ we’’ because I am 
speaking on behalf of several friends who think as I do, and 
no doubt there are thousands of others who like ourselves 
are regular readers of THE GRAMOPHONE and who share our 
views. 


C. J. BRANCHINI. 
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For the part I took in a newspaper controversy on this same 
subject—in which, by the way, I found myself in the excellent 
company of two very well-known musicians—I was taken to 
task by a “‘ super” jazz enthusiast who told me that “ if I 
didn’t like it Icould switch off and leave the millions who do 
to their enjoyment,’ and further that I was ‘‘ condemning 
something I did not understand.’”’ My reply to the first point 
was that I bought my rather expensive radiogram and pay my 
licence with the idea of switching on and not off to order, 
and. as regards the second point I conceded that I do not 
understand anyone liking the rubbishy stuff of which so 
much is broadcast and recorded to-day. 

Since then, indeed, within the last day or two someone 
—a practical joker I assume him to be—has sent me a record 
which your reviewer spoke of in glowing terms on page 386, 
under the general heading, I believe, of “‘ Swing Music : Two 
more grand sides H.M.V.”’, in the February issue of your 
journal. I hesitated, then decided to try the record. My worst 
apprehensions were more than confirmed; a more horrible 
row I never heard. Yet your reviewer said something to the 
effect that he was too excited to express adequately his 
appreciation of the record. I, also, was excited in turn, so 
much so indeed that I seized the poker and broke the record 
into many pieces and consigned them to the only place suitable 
for them in a musical home—the dust-bin. 

Chalfont St. Giles, Bucks. CHARLES S. LAKE. 


Strauss’s Songs 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

I was very interested to read Mr. R. W. F. Potter’s 
exhaustive article in the March GRAMOPHONE on Richard 
Strauss’s Songs. All lovers of lieder must be grateful to him for 
the tremendous amount of research he must have done to give 
so very full a list of recordings and he will perhaps forgive me 
if I refer to three records in my collection which he does not 
mention. 

Heimliche Aufforderung, sung by Marcel Wittrisch, with 
orchestral accompaniment. 

Zweignung, sung by Gerhard Hiisch, with orchestral accom- 
paniment. 

Both these are on H.M.V. EG3056. 


The third is Morgen, sung by Emmy Bettendorf on Parlo- 
phone E10425, with orchestral accompaniment. This is an 
acoustic recording. All three are beautifully sung. 

London, W.13. Witrrip B. Haworrs. 


Caruso and Gigli 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

In the January number of THE GRAMOPHONE, the Editor 
remarked upon Caruso’s superiority over Gigli as a great 
tenor. In the same issue G. C. Simpson said: “I have yet 
to hear Gigli sing anything that can compare with the per- 
fection of Caruso’s rendering of anything he touched.” All 
who delight in fine singing must champion these comparisons, 
and not think the praise of Caruso’s voice to be too high. But 
the next sentence of G. C. Simpson’s letter contains a too 
destructive criticism when he says that Gigli’s mezza voice is 
in complete control, but absolutely toneless. Granted Caruso’s 
superiority, and I am a Caruso “fan,” but that sentence 
cannot go unchallenged. Gigli’s voice has improved with 
time rather than deteriorated, and although he lacks the 
warmth and sympathetic artistry of Caruso, no singer could 
have reached his position with an absolutely toneless voice. 

There is a slight mistake in the Editorial of this number 
of THE GRAMOPHONE. The Caruso-Homer-Journet Je viens 
célébrer la victoire and the Caruso-Alda-Journet Trio from 
I Lombardi are on two sides of H.M.V.'DM126, which is 
a Green Label dise costing eleven shillings and sixpence and 
not a Red Label six and sixpenny record. After reading 
Mr. Mackenzie’s description I bought this record, and I have 
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found it even more beautiful than I had hoped. I have never 
heard anything like the concluding top notes taken by Caruso 
and Alda; they are of piercing beauty, and one wonders 
if they will ever return to earth. 


London, 8.W.5. G. R. Remrry. 


The Future of Romanticism 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 


I have read and re-read Mr. Cedric Wallis’s article on “‘The 
Future of Romanticism ”’ and find myself sharing the exaspera- 
tion of Gilead P. Beck on first reading Browning. Plain 
English and I don’t understand a word of it! Indeed, it seems 
to me that his whole argument is based on a complete mis- 
conception of the functions of a record. Surely the analogy 
he tries to draw between a painting and a record is entirely 
false, because the one is a personal creation, and the other the 
result of a purely mechanical process. Van Gogh’s sunflowers 
would probably be an interpretation of Nature, rather than 
a mere copy, but if one wished to perpetuate his message by 
means of a photographic reproduction of his picture, the 
result would surely only be successful in proportion as the 
photograph was a meticulously accurate reproduction, and 
would entirely fail in its purpose if it was fuzzy or out of 
focus. Similarly, I would submit that only a perfectly true 
record can give the hearer a true notion of the voice or method 
of a singer, and if he or she has failed to invest the perform- 
ance with “romance,” I cannot see how it can be supplied 


by bad recording. 


I can, as you know, claim to possess some of the qualifica- 
tions demanded by Mr. Wallis for an understanding of the 
title of his article, in that I have followed the career of the 
gramophone from its earliest days, and have taken part in 
many a battle for realism in recording and reproduction. 
I trust that he will forgive me for suggesting that so far as 
I have been able to follow his theories, they come perilously 
near to supporting those idealists who beg you to come and 
hear their gramophone or wireless set because “it has such 
a beautiful tone.” 


Purley. LIONEL GILMAN. 


To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

I beg to disagree with the conclusions arrived at by your 
contributor Cedric Wallis in his article ‘“‘The Future of 
Romanticism.” In it he infers that a gramophone record is 
a work of art in itself, and, as such, will be highly valued by 
posterity in the same way as we value a Rembrandt. How 
can this ever be when it is only a reproduction of a work of 
art in the same class as a photograph of a painting. We must 
always remember that gramophone records and photographs 
are only, at their very best, mirrors through which we see the 
composers’ and artists’ thoughts, and the less the process 
interferes, the better. No, sir, we shall always value the 
Medici print more than the penny postcard, and the best 
recording more than the faulty process of years gone by, 
solely because it is more like the original. Reproduction is 
not art and never will be. 


Kent. O. R. Camp. 


Felia Litvinne 
To the Editor of Tat GRAMOPHONE. 


I was surprised to read in ‘ Collectors’ Corner ’”’ in your 
current issue that Mr. P. G. Hurst, in writing of Madame 
Felia Litvinne, makes the following remark: ‘I think I am 
right in saying that Litvinne never sang in London. . pe 

Madame Litvinne sang at Covent Garden during the seasons 
of 1899, 1902, 1905. and the autumn season of 1907. She was 
heard in a variety of réles including Isolde, Briinnhilde, 
Aida, Donna Amia and La Gioconda. 


Chelsea, S.W.3. NEVILLE WALLIs. 
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More Reminiscences 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

My letter, containing some operatic reminiscences, which 
you were good enough to insert in your January number, 
seems to have given pleasure to some of your readers, and I 
have received requests that I would write more about the 
people and things I have seen and heard in opera long years 
ago. Encouraged by these appeals, and by the kind words 
Mr. Hurst wrote about me in your ‘“ Collectors’ Corner ” 
last month, I venture to send you # few more notes taken at 
random from the storehouse of my memory. 


At once Gounod’s Faust comes to my aid with an incident 
that occurred in the autumn season of 1880 at the old Her 
Majesty’s Theatre. I was present at a performance of ‘this 
opera which was satisfactory, but not in any way distinguished 
except for the Mephistopheles sung by Signor Ordinas, 
sonorous and sinister, and the Faust sung by Signor Runcio, 
a really admirable tenor whom I heard many times in various 
operas. The incident occurred in the last act, the prison scene, 
in the course of which a loud explosion took place behind the 
scenes creating havoc with the scenery and plunging the stage 
into darkness. The audience, a large one, became alarmed and 
stood up, and for a moment it looked as if there would be a 
panic. The orchestra stopped playing, but with great presence 
of mind Runcio continued to sing without accompaniment, 
and Signor Li Calsi, the conductor, turned round and shouted 
in broken English “‘ Keep to your seats, there is no danger.” 
Then an official rushed on and explained that the limelight 
bags had burst and there was no cause for alarm and the 
performance would continue. The audience thereupon 
resumed their seats, a single gas jet was hastily provided on 
the stage, and the apotheosis of Marguerite took place in a 
gloom like that of a London fog. I am convinced that the 
bravery of Runcio prevented what might have developed 
into a serious disaster. 

Faust again reminds me of a performance I went to at 
Covent Garden in the summer of 1889 to hear Albani, Scalchi, 
Lassalle, and the brothers de Reszké in the dear old opera. 
To my great disappointment the programme contained a slip 
announcing that Albani was indisposed and that the part of 
Marguerite would be sung by Miss Marguerite Macintyre. All 
disappointment vanished when we saw this beautiful young 
girl come on in the second act and heard her lovely voice. 
I am not quite sure, but I believe this was her first appearance 
in opera, and to ‘be associated with such brilliant colleagues 
must have givea her great encouragement and helped her on 
at the commencement of her very successful career 

The mention above of Scalchi’s name reminds me of other 
great contraltos. There were a good many in those far-off 
days. Scalchi herself had a noble voice (I remember her 
singing in the great duet in Semiramide with Adelina Patti 
at Covent Garden, a great performance), and I have a strange 
memory that when she sang she opened her mouth very wide ; 
nature must have provided her with a very large mouth. My 
favourite contralto of those days was Trebelli, with the lovely 
voice of remarkable range, a lady whom I think all opera- 
goers loved for that something in the quality of the voice so 
difficult to define, so appealing, so emotional; Tremelli, 
a gifted singer with a voice rather more powerful than 
Trebelli’s but lacking the charm, and a fine stage presence ; 
Anna de Belocca, whom I used to think a fine singer but who 
did not attract much notice and whose name is now probably 
forgotten ; and later on that splendid impersonator of Orfeo, 
the handsome Giulia Ravogli. 

I wonder if there are many people alive to-day who heard 
Joseph Maas in most of his operatic réles. This was a privilege 
I have valued ever since. He did not seem to me to be a good 
actor, but one could not worry about that when it was sufficient 
enjoyment to listen to his lovely voice, a voice that reminded 
me of the quality of Sims Reeves’s voice in its prime. His 
singing of the Dream Song in Massenet’s Manon was so 
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beautiful that I doubt if it has ever been surpassed even by 
Ansseau in his best years. 

Now a reminiscence of Sir Charles Santley. Having tea 
with me in a garden on the shore of Lake Como two years 
before the War, conversation turned on to the subject of the 
nervousness of artists, and he told me that at the time when 
he was drawing all London to the Lyceum Theatre to hear 
him sing in The Flying Dutchman every night he suffered such 
tortures of nerves while waiting to go on to the stage that’ his 
knees operas 5 knocked together, and the noise they made 
in doing so could be heard by those standing near him, and 
also that he found it impossible to remember the first lines he 
had to sing and had to appeal to somebody nearby to remind 
him. He told me he never liked or was in symvathy with 
Wegner’s music, and this was from a great artist who, by 
general agreement, gave a superb rendering of the part of the 
Dutchman. Alas, for reasons which I cannot recall, I did 
not have the opportunity of hearing it. 

I will conclude by relating that one night in May 1884 I 
was present at the second performance of Villiers Stanford’s 
opera The Canterbury Pilgrims, and the most vivid memory 
of that night, which has kept fresh in my mind for more than 
half a century, was the beautiful singing of the handsome 
young tenor Ben Davies and the charming young soprano, 
Clara Perry. 


Wimbledon, S.W.19. Percy A. BULL. 


Anti-Humbug 
To the Editor of Tat GRAMOPHONE. 


I have read, with some disgust, the letter from ‘ Anti- 
Humbug ”’ in the March GRAMOPHONE. It may interest him 
to know that during last July I received, as a result of an 
offer in THE GRAMOPHONE, several back numbers of THE 
GRAMOPHONE, including one volume bound, and indexes all 
in perfect condition ! (Value, about £2 when new.) These were 
greatly appreciated, but later I received from Mr. Compton 
Mackenzie two 12-in. H.M.V. records of the Moonlight Sonata. 
These were not offered as a “free offer”? in THE GRAMOPHONE. 
If any further proof is needed of THE GRAMOPHONE’Ss fair 
dealing, I still have records, books, and letter. 

Forest Hill, S.E.23. 


Mr. Fiedler 


E. Breck. 


To the Editor of THz GRAMOPHONE. 


In the February issue of THe GRAMOPHONE the reviewer 
of the Boston Orchestra’s Rhapsody in Blue made some errors 
of fact which I would like to correct. 

Fied]lr does not conduct at all during the regular symphony 
seasca. In fact, he is only a member of the orchestra, and a 
celesta player at that. The infrequent appearance of the 
celesta in the various. concerts leaves Mr. Fiedler a rather 
great deal of spare time, the greater part of which is spent in 
directing a choral society. 

However, when the regular season is over he steps from the 
obscurity of his position as a celestist into the exalted one as 
conductor of the Boston ‘“ Pops ’’ Orchestra—the orchestra 
which has made the above-mentioned record. 

The ‘* Pops ’’ concerts are given during the months of May 
and June by eighty-five symphony players under Fiedler’s 
direction. The orchestra plays a repertoire consisting of the 
lighter classics, operetta music, and the better jazz. These 
concerts are held nightly in Symphony Hall, where the audience 
sit at tables and partake of light refreshments and drink and 
smoke (and talk) as the orchestra plays. 

These concerts are somewhat of an institution in Boston and 
have been a part of Boston life for the past fifty years. 

Mr. Fiedler, being very popular as a conductor of these 
concerts, has been directing them for quite some time. 

In conclusion, I wish to heap much praise upon THE 
GramMopHone. At last I have found a magazine for which 
I searched in vain in America. After having looked over my 
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first copy, I am overjoyed at the prospect of receiving a 
copy chockful of music lore every month for a whole year. 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. NorMAN IZENSTATT. 


Dulwich and Forest Hill Gramophone Society 


At the second February meeting, on Friday 21st, a pro- 
gramme was given by Mr. R. P. Lewis. This contained vocal, 
chamber and orchestral music, many items being of a little- 
known or unusual nature. 

The first was Arnold Bax’s Overture to a Picaresque Comedy, 
modern, but melodious. Selected movements were given from 
compositions by Beethoven, Handel, Mozart, etc., also from 
‘*Modern ” works such as Tchaikovsky (Third Symphony, 
London Symphony Orchestra) and Dohnanyi (Suite in F, 
Op. 13, Chicago Symphony Orchestra). 

Vocals included Schubert’s Der Erlkénig (Sir Geo. Henschel) 
and Der Lierman (Norman Allin), Willow Song from Otello 
by Elisabeth Rethberg, Lenski’s Aria from Eugene Onegin 
by Dimitri Smirnoff, and Doris Owens singing May Sweet 
Oblivion Luli Thee—sixteenth-century composition by Monte- 
verdi (Columbia ‘‘ History of Music ’’), a lovely record. 

Mr. Lewis seemed to have selections enough to make a night 
of it, but the Chairman ‘being obliged to bring the meeting to 
a close, warmly thanked Mr. Lewis. 

New issues, mostly from the current Columbia list, formed 
the programme on Friday, March 6th. 

Visitors are always heartily welcome at the Society’s meetings, 
which commence at 8 p.m. at the Kirkdale Café, Sydenham, 
§.E.26. April 3rd: Mr. Bacon’s first programme. April 17th : 
New issues. May Ist, etc. (alternate Fridays). 


Gillingham (Kent) Gramophone Society 

T*« first programme of this season to be given by a lady 
member was presented by Miss H. B. Worsfold on March 2nd. 
The subject was “‘ Excerpts from Opera,” and it did not take 
Jonj; to discover that Miss Worsfold had selected and arranged 
an ideal programme. There were examples from Mozart, 
Wagner, Gounod, Puccini, Mascagni, Leoncavallo and Verdi— 
all of which were thoroughly enjoyed. 

Among the lighter miscellaneous records given during the 
second half, Col. DX272 The Wrong Bus: a thriller in One 
Act (played in complete darkness !) and the Farewell Speech 
by the late Mr. J. E. Hough (Father of the gramophone), 
were outstanding. 

Are ladies successful gramophone recitalists? We have 
answered the question by asking Miss Codyre to give us a 
‘** Promenade Concert ” on March 16th ! 


Hackney Philharmonic Society 

This society held its first monthly meeting on March 8th 
when an interesting programme was given of vocal and 
orchestral records. Among the vocal records were Barcarolle 
from Tales of Hoffmann, Offenbach, sung by McCormack ; 
Sextet, Lucia di Lammermoor, Donizetti; Pilgrim’s Song, 
Tchaikovsky, sung by Lawrence Tibbett; and Bell Song, 
Lakmé, sung by Lily Pons. 

Orchestral records consisted of incidental music and included 
such old favourites as Grieg’s Peer Gynt Suite, Maid of Arles 
Suite, Bizet and Sir Edward German’s Nell Gwyn Dances. 

The Society has purchased Verdi’s Aida in complete form 
and members are looking forward to hearing the first two 
Acts which are to be played on March 26th. Readers of 
THE GRAMOPHONE living in Hackney and district are invited 
to write to Mr. G. Carter, 86 Adley Street, Clapton, E.5. 


High Wycombe and District Music Society 

Mr. Cecil N. Holt, with a recital of gramophone records, 
and Miss Hilda Packer, A.R.C.M., and Miss G. Pauling in 
pianoforte duets, shared the bill at the fourth meeting of the 
society on February 26th. 

Mr. Holt interspersed his gramophone recital with explana- 
tory remarks concerning the works played. His choice of 
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records included Vitali’s Chaconne, Handel’s Violin Sonata 
in D, Brahms’s D minor Sonata for Violin and Pianoforte, and 
Beethoven’s Romance in F for Violin and Orchestra. The 
pianoforte duets by the Misses Packer and Pauling which 
followed were also much enjoyed. They played Moszkowski’s 
Perpetuum Mobile and Tema con variazone from the Orchestral 
Suite, and York Bowen’s Dance from Suite, with precision 
and marked skill, although more variation in tone-colour 
might have been employed. The York Bowen proved so much 
to the liking of the audience that it had to be repeated. 

The newly-formed Music Society Pianoforte Trio (composed 
of members of this Society) made a very successful debut on 
March 11th at the County Pianoforte School, High Wycombe. 
The Trio, comprising Mr. Cecil N. Holt (violin), Mr. Donald 
Potter (cello), and Miss Hilda Packer, A.R.C.M. (pianoforte), 
offered a programme of Haydn trios for the members delecta- 
tion, the works performed being No. 1 in G (with the celebrated 
Rondo all’ Ongarese) and No. 12. It was clearly evident 
that the problems of balance and ensemble had received 
careful thought, and while the difficulties had not been 
entirely surmounted, the net result was highly satisfactory, 
and augurs well for the future. A slight raggedness in attack 
will, no doubt, be corrected before the Trio makes its next 
appearance. Owing to insistent demands from the audience, 
the Trio in G had to be repeated. Mrs. F. R. French, wife of 
the Hon. Treasurer, created a precedent by being the first of 
the fair sex to give a gramophone recital. Her contributions 
were Fétes (Debussy), two arias from Mozart’s Figaro and a 
group of Lieder sung by Elisabeth Schumann, and Mozart’s 
Clarinet Quintet (Charles Draper and the Léner Quartet). 
The artistry of Elisabeth Schumann was much admired. 
The meeting was voted one of the most successful in the 
annals of the Society. 


Liverpool and District Gramophone Society 

The fact that practically every great composer has written 
at least one “‘ popular ’”’ piece of music formed the basis of 
Mr. Jenkins’s programme ‘“‘ From Café to Concert Ha!l,” on 
February 5th. To the average ‘‘ low-brow ”’ mortal, the names 
of Mozart, Liszt, Brahms, etc., merely stand for something 
unintelligible and uninteresting; yet the same person will 
rapturously applaud the Divertimento in D major, Liebes- 
traume, and the Fifth Hungarian Dance, when played at 
his café or restaurant. The above compositions, and others 
equally well known, were given as examples of the popular or 
“café” type of music, and each was followed by a record 
typical of the composer in his greatest vein (‘‘ concert-hall ”’ 
music). The lecturer thus rather inferred that the greatness of 
a work is in inverse ratio to its popularity ! 

Such a programme demands considerable musical know- 
ledge and taste for its compilation, and Mr. Jenkins is to be 
congratulated on his very capable handling of a difficult subject. 

On February 24th Mr. Herbert Ellingford’s lecture-recital, 
“Verdi: Composer, Senator and Patriot,” earned the interest 
and appreciation of a large audience. The incidents in Verdi’s 
life, and the influence of his country’s vicissitudes upon his 
work, were fully dealt with, and the lecture was illustrated by 
a number of records from the operas. The Preludes to Acts I 
and III of Traviata, played by the Philharmonic Symphony 
Orchestra of New York under Toscanini, and the Page Song 
and Honour Song from Falstaff (Arthur Fear) were out- 
standing examples. 


Manchester Gramophone Society 

Mr. J. McBride gave a very interesting recital on March 9th 
on vocal items of Scottish and Irish Folk Songs—humorous, 
pathetic, racial—all full of deep human interest. It was music 
of the people, set in the idiom they could unc:\stand and 
easily appreciate, and in that way was an innovation in our 
programmes. Many fine records were played, and Mr. 
McBride’s cheery notes added to the general interest. The 
All-Range ‘‘ Expert ’’ with fibres was used throughout, and 
gave excellent reproduction. 
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Northampton Recorded Music Society 
On February 19th the following programmes were given 


(a) La Gazza Ladra Overture (Beecham), Mozart’s E f 
Symphony (Walter). 


(6) ““Music for the Quiet Hour”: Traviata Prelud 
(Toscanini), The Dream from Manon (Gigli), La Palo 
(Galli-Curci), Rondino (Beethoven-Kreisler), Nightingale 
Song (Zeller-Schumann), Slow Movement from Haydn 
“Clock ’”’ Symphony (Toscanini), O Del Mio Dolce Arda 
(Gluck-Gigli), Solveig’s Song (Galli-Curci), ‘Andante fron 
Mozart’s Hine Kleine Nachtmusik (Barbirolli). 


On March 4th the following programmes were given : 


(a) Ballet Music: Carnaval Suite (Schumann), Symphon 
Orchestra under Landon Ronald ; Seasons Ballet (Glazounov 
Symphony Orchestra under Composer ; La Feria (Lacombe 
Berlin State Opera House Orchestra ; Carnival (Lucena). 

(6) Orchestral: Meistersinger Overture, Symphony Orche 
tra under Bruno Walter (claimed to be the best single reco 
yet issued—in the opinion of the person giving the recita)) 
Mendelssohn’s ‘“‘ Italian’? Symphony, Hallé Orchestra unde 
Harty ; L’Apprenti Sorcier (Dukas), Toscanini. ' 

The society has found permanent quarters at Kinson 
Café and fortnightly meetings will be held on alternat 
Wednesdays at 7.45 p.m. 


South-East London Recorded Music Society 


The Society’s patron, Mr. Walter Yeomans, was again 
welcomed on March 9th by a large majority of the members 
His subject on this occasion was William Walton’s Firs 
Symphony, and his talk was of great assistance for t 
attempted understanding of this admittedly difficult work. 

On further hearing, the second movement (scherzo co 
ralizia) proved to be the most interesting ; of the Finale itsel 
only careful study and listening will reward appreciation 
The Society was fortunate in securing an admitted enthusias 
to explain and demonstrate this important new contribution 
to modern English music. 


Meetings are held on the second Monday in each month, 
Enthusiasts and friends welcomed. Next meeting April 14th 
at 8 p.m. in the Clubroom, Sanders’ Restaurant, 199, High 
Street, S.E.13. 


Woodford Green Recorded Music Society 


The sixth recital of the above society, held on Friday 
March 6th, was a notable one in its brief history. In the firs 
place the society’s recently acquired E.M.G. gramophone wa 
used for the first time, and secondly, the services of Mr. A. G 
Wells of Buckhurst Hill had been secured as the guest of the 
evening. Mr. Wells, a gramophile of many years’ standing 
and one of the ardent collectors of the gramophonic world, 
gave a most entertaining lecture entitled ‘‘ Nights at t 
Opera,” in which he gave some of his own experiences a 
Covent Garden Opera during the years 1904-1913 supplemented 
by records made and recorded about the same period. Most 
of the better known operas were represented, but mention 
must be made of one or two outstanding recordings. Emmy 
Bettendorf with the Berlin State Opera Chorus in the Easte 
Hymn from Cavalleria Rusticana, Journet in Mephistophele 
Serenade from Faust and the Final Quartette from Rigolett 
recorded by Caruso, Homer, etc. The evening concluded with 
Brahms’s Alto Rhapsody sung by Sigrid Onegin. It is to be 
hoped that the society will be able to persuade Mr. Wells te 
visit them on some future occasion, for it is rarely that one i 
enabled to hear such gems of recording as those presented a 
this meeting. The concluding recital of the season will be on 
Friday, April 3rd. During the intervening months, until 
the start of the next season, several members are giving 
“At Home ”’ recitals at their several residences in order td 


display their own instruments, some of which are of a very 
interesting character. ; 








